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The Right to Die 


HAVE no fancy for that ancient cant 

That makes us masters of our destinies, 
And not our lives, to hold or give them up 
As will directs; I cannot, will not think 
That men, the subtle worms, who plot and plan 
And scheme and calculate with such shrewd wit, 
Are such great blund’ring fools as not to know 
When they have lived enough. 

Men court not death 

When there are sweets still left in life to taste. 


Nor will a brave man choose to live when he, 
Full deeply drunk of life, has reached the dregs, 
And knows that now but bitterness remains. 
He is the coward who, outfaced in this, 

Fears the false goblins of another life. 

I honor him who being much harassed 

Drinks of sweet courage until drunk of it,— 
Then seizing Death, reluctant, by the hand, 
Leaps with him, fearless, to eternal peace. 
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EDITORIALS 


The South Studies the Migrant in the North 
HE Manufacturers’ Record, published in 


Baltimore, Maryland, carries in its issue of 
April 17 a summary of results obtained from a 
questionnaire about Negro migrants in the North 
sent out by the President of the Georgia Real 
Estate Association to the Chambers of Commerce 
of about fifty Northern cities. The situation was 
an ideal one for provoking replies untempered by 
charity. These results are remarkable for several 
instances of consistency on vital questions concern- 
ing the Negro’s new tenure in the North. For 
example: on the question “As a laborer does the 
Negro give the same efficiency and consistent work 
as the whites?” fifteen out of twenty-seven who 
responded gave an unqualified “yes,” six said 
“no,” three were uncertain, two thought they 
gave the same efficiency if “supervised,” while one 
qualified his assent by adding ‘‘to a certain extent.” 
On the matter of buying homes the answers are 
guesses but it was stated from every city that 
they were, and those who were buying were re- 
ferred to as the “better class.” The highest per- 
centage given for Negroes buying homes was 12. 
This was taken by the Record to mean that 88 
per cent or thereabouts were floaters—clearly a 
non-sequitur. The percentage of all homes owned 
in New York City is only 12.7. This does not 
mean that 87.3 per cent of the population is 
floating, but that property values are largely beyond 
their reach. Only 27.0 per cent of all homes 
in Chicago are owned and these residents have, 
in general, lived there much longer than the 
Negro migrants. 


Much has been made of the frequent assertions 
that property values decrease in the sections in 
which Negroes move. The fluctuations do not 
seem to follow any set rule. The circumstance 
of poor and undesirable location is given along 
with the fact that these values increased in Akron 
and decreased in Albany, N. Y.; increased in De- 
troit and decreased in Chicago; increased in Cleve- 
land and decreased in Boston, Mass. 


But most significant in these replies was the un- 
solicited information about the fundamental issues 
of the migration, which classes the higher wages 
of the North of less importance than the inferior 
working, living, and political conditions of the 
South. “Fundamentally,” reads one report, “health 


and sanitary conditions, housing conditions, edu- 
cational facilities, business opportunities, and po- 
litical conditions must be improved. When they 
are, the Negro is not going to be enticed away from 
a section of the country in which he prefers to 
live, by higher wages.” 


A Race Purity Law 


BéE IT ENACTED by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, That the State registrar of wital statistics 
may as soon as practicable after the taking effect of 
this act, prepare a form wherein the racial composition 
of any individual, as Caucasian, Negro, Mongolian, 
American Indian, Malay, or any mixture thereof, or 
any other non-Caucasian strains, and if there be any 
mixture, then the racial composition of the parents and 
other ancestors, in so far as ascertainable, so as to 
show in what generation such mixture occurred, may be 
certified by such individual, which form shall be known 
as a registration certificate : . 

It shall be a felony for any person wilfully or know- 
ingly to make a registration certificate false as to color 
or race. The wilful making of a false registration or 
birth certificate shall be punishment by confinement in 
the penitentiary for one year... 

It shall hereafter be unlawful for any white person 
in this state to marry any save a white person, or a 
person with no other admixture of blood than white 
and American Indian. For the purpose of this act the 
term “white person” shall apply only to a person who 
has no trace whatsoever of any blood other than Cau- 
casian; but persons who have one sixteenth or less of 
blood of the American Indian and have no other non- 
Caucasic blood shall be deemed white persons .. . 

Virginia’s new law to preserve racial integrity 
is clearly a desperate measure,—a sort of frenzied 
closing of the proverbial barn door. Legislation, 
if it is right and proper now in the sight of God, 
was right and proper a hundred years ago, before 
the Virginians instituted their slave breeding farms, 
turned loose their lusts, and begat the images of 
themselves which now rise up to torment them. 
These ghosts of the past are real ones—shadowy 
and eerie, fearful, elusive and ubiquitous. Their 
statesmen, led on this ethnological crusade by 
John Powell, the musician and _ self-confessed 
Anglo-Saxon Messiah, will tell you that they “are 
faced now with a condition, not a theory.” The 
theory is, of course, that Negro qualities will as- 
sert themselves in characteristic and distinctive 
ways; that any Southerner instinctively knows a 
person of Negro blood whatever the degree; that 
the races will not mix because of some mysteri- 
ous instinct of repugnance. This is not working 
at present. The condition is that there are several 
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thousand persons who are suspected of possessing 
an admixture of Negro blood, and who are receiv- 
ing all the privileges of Anglo-Saxons. This should 
never be in Virginia. Further, there are children 
in the “white” schools who are suspected of being 
“colored.” This is a colossal mistake. What is 
more, there are children of one father of many 
shades blending off through imperceptible gradu- 
ations into the most unobjectionable white. Some- 
thing must be done! And so a law is passed. This 
is the easiest and quickest manner of correcting a 
social condition. In thus removing the problem 
from gossip to law Virginia creates for herself a 
rather interesting situation. 

At one stroke she determines that the “whites” 
of the State are a pure race, thus settling a problem 
that has troubled the students of race for centuries. 
Further, it is settled that they are Anglo-Saxons 
—pure mongrels so to speak, (this may be amended 
later to read ‘“Nordics’”); that one sixteenth In- 
dian blood is white, one “nth” Negro blood is 
Negro. The subtle Virginians will look at the 
mulattoes and quadroons, the Terceroon Saltratas, 
and the quinteroons, castisses, postisses, the mestizes 
and tresalies, zambos and zambo-prietos, and the 
morisques, and put them in their place—no simple 
job. For if they are merely suspected now they 
will be merely suspected later and these “‘sus- 
pects” will doubtless be more careful when a 
bounty is placed on their heads. 

The law forbids inter-marriage. This, of 
course, is nothing more than another hysterical 
assertion of the racial orthodoxy of the South. 
For the indeterminate children have, as a rule, 
little relation to this civil ceremony, and the law 
cannot touch a single one of those thousands of in- 
distinguishable persons who are neither known nor 
suspected. The trick is to be done by birth cer- 
tificates. This will probably trap a few who decide 
late in life to become “white,” and then it can 
only be useful if the State creates a genealogical 
bureau. This, indeed, seems improbable, for the 
law provides no funds for this gigantic undertak- 
ing. By their plan, the persons who wish to 
keep their identity a secret are asked to pay a sum 
to have their family tree recorded. Should this 
bureau be established it will doubtless prove most 
useful to the pigmented and tanned Anglo-Saxons 
who will quite innocently fall under suspicion. 
The operation of this law will be watched with 
genuine interest. 


The North Carolina Mutual 
N THE first of April, 1924, the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. This was 
in itself a triumph. For the caprices of chance 


are never so persistently merciful to unsound ven- 
tures and mere trusting incompetence. The steady 
growth of the company to the status of an in- 
contestably sound financial institution is another 
and distinct triumph attributable to the business 
genius of a few honest and capable men. 


The development of insurance is recapitulated 
in the life of this company—one of the oldest and 
the largest such Negro institution in the world. 
They started with little capital, and no experience 
in the perilous game of “out-figuring” the grim 
reaper. They took their risks from a population 
from which many of the large companies were shy- 
ing away in a panic of fright—a population that 
needed it most for its own sake, but one with an 
excessive mortality thrust upon it by the destructive 
play of their surroundings. Somewhere in their 
papers is the guiding motto of the first venture: 
“Merciful to All’—the founders had a_philan- 
thropic motive. A lawyer drew up their charter 
and their rates were borrowed. “We _ plodded 
along,” said President C. C. Spaulding, “until the 
schools turned out folks suitable for business and 
we employed them.” One look at the adminis- 
trative personnel is convincing. They are young 
men—brisk, serious minded, and with ideas. Even 
the white hair and bare fifty years of President 
Spaulding are in a riot of disharmony with the 
boyishness of his face and the bounding enthusiasms 
of his youthful spirit. Said a young man to him, 
“You make me feel young again.” J. M. Avery, 
once a ploughboy and now the Vice President and 
Secretary of this institution, is a builder and a 
dreamer. His face has the comfortable, reassuring 
set of honesty and strength. Less than twenty-five 
years ago his resources were something like seven 
cents. 


There has been a many sided struggle in prog- 
ress since the beginning of this company. It had 
to reestablish confidence among the Negroes them- 
selves that had been tortured and almost ruined 
by the wily schemes of get-rich-quick adventures: 
it had to train a working force from the beginning 
in selecting risks and in conducting an insurance 
business; it had to protect itself against the in- 
evitable hazards in the abnormal death-rate in the 
Southern Negro population; it had to begin a pro- 
gram of education for providence as well as health 
preservation. What they did for their business they 
were conscious of doing for the social welfare of 
the entire Negro population reached by them, and 
for other businesses operated by Negroes and sup- 
plying employment for their children. More than 
that, their capital has been used to protect the dis- 
advantaged Negro businesses, churches and even 
individuals caught up in some sudden but harass- 
ing embarrassment. It has helped them buy homes 
and farms and to gain for themselves an economic 
foothold where it is needed both for protection and 
comfort. 

This company is in position to accomplish even 
greater benefits for the health of Negroes and for 
their economic status, and what is most encourag- 
ing, they have sensed this possibility, constructed 
an ideal and are moving toward it. As evidence 
of this the company is establishing a Health Exten- 
sion Institute. Such an agency adapted to the 
Negro population of the South can have but one 
effect—the further reduction of mortality. 
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Research for Primitive African Art 


HE ARTICLE on primitive African Art 
presented in the last issue approached this 
newly discovered field with appropriate caution. 


There is about this Art an inescapable power and- 


impressiveness,—a vast promise of rich yields. 
But it is recognized that the values which sustain 
it at this stage of knowledge about it are purely 
emotional ones. It is being appreciated before it 
can be understood. And for this reason it is 
most in danger of being unwisely exploited before 
it flowers. Springing up as it did with such sud- 
den magnificence out of a network of ethnological 
contradiction it calls for a violent remaking of 
carefully set concepts about Negro capacity before 
it can be intelligently treated. The sophomoric 
attempts of amateurs to give it significance ac- 
cording to their own meagre light have as often 
been damaging as helpful. What is mest needed, 
as has been pointed out by Dr. A. C. Barnes, who 
probably knows it best, is deliberate research by 
students, preferably Negroes, who can do for this 
Art what the older scholars accomplished for 
Italian Art. If this is folk art there is a wealth 
of new material to be brought to light about 
Negro traits and capabilities. If there were old 
masters of this Art it ought to be possible to trace 
them, to mark with certainty the periods, and even 
to identify the stamp of the master’s hand as 
Leonardo De Vinci’s or Rembrandt's is known. 
The importance of such study is uncompromisingly 
expressed by Dr. Barnes in a note on these values 
in relation to Negro life: 

“Negro art is so big, so loaded with possi- 
bilities for a transfer of its value to other 
spheres where Negro life must be raised to 
higher levels, that it should be handled with 
the utmost care by everybody. ... It  in- 
volves intellectual, ethical, social, psychological, 
aesthetic values, of inseparable interactions. 
It requires direct attacks on some of the best 
known men who have, without adequate equip- 
ment, promulgated sophistries that obstruct 
the reach of the goal. Among these obstructors 
are “scientists,” “intellectuals,” “‘critics,” 
writers of international reputation. Chiefly 
they are exploiters, some deliberate, some un- 
conscious. But any organized effort for a 


scientific study of the whole question will be 
successful only in proportion as these ob- 
ultimate 


structors are analyzed into their 
values and eliminated from the field.” 


The Business Men’s Tour of the South 


HERE was a certain vision back of the 

visit of a party of Northern Negroes to the 
Negro business establishments and educational in- 
stitutions of the South. The trip was the inspira- 
tion of J. R. E. Lee, Extension Secretary of the 
National Urban League,—a sort of sublimated 
business man, restlessly active in the spiritual game 
of integrating the financial resources of Negroes 
to make them serve their own social interests. 
This is a long time process. There is more 
significance in what he was not able to do to the 
smug sufficiency of Northern Negro business men 
than what he actually did. With few exceptions 
they knew nothing about the South aside from 
the horrible high-lights which they have schooled 
themselves to abhor; they knew nothing about 
the amazing scope of Negro business activities 
and command of actual capital below the “line’’ 
and were content to regard their own business 
development as a sufficient example to itself. Few 
of them went. For those who did go there was 
a rich compensation in the discovery of mature 
Negro institutions sound and well used, types of 
success unknown to the North, specialized busi- 
nesses flourishing in the face of philosophy, and 
with all of this, a becoming modesty about it, and 
willingness to learn from the visitors. They 
learned how one strong business could lend its 
aid to save another threatened unit; how Negro 
money was being quietly directed into a cycle 
from which the Negro himself for the first time 
could extract some benefits; how this success was 
operating to increase respect for the race in the 
South and get for them gradually more and more 
of their long denied civil privileges. Most im- 
portant perhaps was the discovery of the basis 
of inter-racial tolerance,—the probable explanation 
of the large remaining bulk of Negroes in certain 
cities and sections. 

They talked to students in the schools,—hungry 
for hope and encouragement, they made friends, 
had their false illusions smashed, joined hands 
with the leaders of thought and action in the 
South, and returned to their homes wiser men. 


E should like to acknowledge again the very 
valuable assistance rendered by Dr. Alain 
Locke on the preparation of the issue on Primitive 
African Art. He joins in the interest expressed by 
others that deliberate and purposeful steps be taken 
to stimulate study in this field by Negroes. 
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The Racial Hysteria 


By Metvitte J. Herskovits 


HE CONSIDERATION of problems in- 


volving the question of race, are, obviously, 
liable to the admission of a great deal of emo- 
tionalism. Even among scientists, it seems to 
be extremely difficult to throttle the conditioned 
prejudices and the personal element, and we have, 
in consequence, perhaps more bias in the ap- 
proach to this problem that is looming so im- 
portant these days than is the case in the study 
of any other which is of so strictly scientific 
a character. And the curious part of it all is that 
on every hand, we are urged to impartiality. ‘De- 
tachment,” “coldly analytic approach,” “the sci- 
entific attitude,” “intellectual objectivity”,—all 
these terms, which constitute, in the accepted 
fashion, almost the absolute minimum of scientific 
precedure in research on any subject, are re- 
peated, quite correctly, time after time and urged 
as the standard which alone may be acceptable 
in the study of race. 

As one looks about him at the work which 
has been done, one is impressed by the vastness 
of the problem to be considered and the puny 
means of attacking it at the disposal of the sci- 
entist. Man, like the other higher vertebrates, 
is a bewilderingly complex animal, and to ferret 
out the processes of heredity, the effects of en- 
vironment, and the interrelations between the 
two which are involved in producing what we 
call societies and peoples, is as involved a pro- 
ceeding as may be encountered anywhere in the 
entire sweep of scientific endeavor. We may, 
therefore, address ourselves to the problem which 
first attracts one’s attention when he considers 
race and racial differences: What are the snares 
to be watched in the study? Or, to phrase it some- 
what differently: What are the methods which 
must be best employed in research into the prob- 
lem of race and racial differences ? 

As a first proposition, we may state that there 
are no human groups which are without that so- 
cial environment we call culture. The term, unfor- 
tunately, is one which one hesitates to employ, 
for it is somewhat misleading. But one cannot 
use “civilization,” as that word has a meaning 
which has become specialized by its application to 
our own culture, and one does not wish to use 
the term ‘environment,’ as this means the 
natural portion of our surroundings, unaffected 
by what mankind does, such as the altitude, or the 
rainfall, or the kind of soil that is found in a given 
place. A short definition which should make the 
term clear is that which names culture as the 
man-made part of the environment. It is true that 
the term is often used to mean such things as 
poetry, symphony orchestras, or literature, but in 
the sense of the term as it is employed here: it as 
much denotes a locomotive, a language, or the 


custom of tipping one’s hat to a female acquaint- 
ance whom one meets on the street as any of the 
first-mentioned parts of civilization. We are so 
much a part of the culture in which we live, and 
it is so engrained in us, that it is difficult in the 
extreme to get away from it and view it in an 
objective fashion. It is only after long training and 
the extended study of cultures vastly different from 
our own that this can be accomplished, and, when 
one does do it, a new concept of its importance and 
what it means in our lives comes before the stu- 
dent. 

And it is of the greatest importance that this 
significance should be understood by those who 
study race and racial traits, as they are loosely 
termed. Thus, it is often claimed that laziness 
is a trait of the Negro, or that he manifests pe- 
culiarly the love of display in the matter of per- 
sonal ornamentation, or an inability to absorb 
education or become acculturated to the civiliza- 
tion in which we live. And vet, when we con- 
sider the cultural element, it becomes plain why 
certain of these characteristics, to the extent to 
which they may be true, have persisted. It is 
quite unnecessary to call upon any hypothesis of 
racial inclination; the culture, and the pattern 
according to which it is shaped, are quite sufficient. 
Thus, the inherent laziness argument is usually 
accompanied by an appeal to the experiences of 
those who have traveled in Africa, and have en- 
countered and written of the difficulty in inducing 
Negro porters to hurry to a given place at a given 
time. But it is a commonplace that time, in the 
pattern of behavior of the primitive man, plays 
a very minor role, and he is far from interested in 
or concerned with the troubles of the White ex- 
plorer or traveller. But if one should consider 
him at work on a bow, or an iron knife, or a 
bit of wood carving, and realize the infinite pa- 
tience and the long application he will give to 
produce the beautiful object it turns out to be, 
the charge of laziness is seen at once to result 
from an application of the standards of our cul- 
tural patterns to the actions of one who lives in a 
society where the behavior is quite different. The 
love of display, again, is something of an_indi- 
cation that the Negro is responding to the pat- 
tern of the culture in which he lives in America, 
for in a society which is constituted such as ours 
on the basis of competitive display, the persons who 
react most strongly are the ones who are, per- 
haps, the most completely acculturated. This is 


not to admit that display is any more universal 
among Negroes than among any of the other con- 
stituent elements which go to make up our popu- 
lation, however, only to point to the fact that 
even if it were true, it would not be peculiarly 
true of Negroes alone. Again, the inability to 
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absorb education, claimed so often by the psycho- 
logical testers, is certainly as logically a function 
_ of the social environment and lack of opportunity 
which our culture usually affords the Negro, par- 
ticularly in the South, as it is an expression of 
innate inability. 

Indeed, it may be claimed, on the contrary, that 
the pattern is so strong in its influence that that 
of the prevailing American culture has quite cap- 
tured the American Negro, and in dress, habits 
and speech, he is quite like his fellow White 
American, whenever he has the opportunity. Go 
into any large Negro community, and you will 
find there a Chamber of Commerce, composed of 
the business men. You will find a Medical Asso- 
ciation, and probably an association of lawyers. 
You will find Social Service organizations, which 
work along the same lines as White agencies, and 
are organized in the same manner. You will see 
that the church groups have their Young Men’s 
Clubs and their Ladies’ Aid Societies such as are 
found as adjuncts to any White church, and, if they 
are sufficiently large and wealthy, they will have 
their social centers, where there are sewing classes 
for prospective mothers, gymnasium classes for 
boys, dances, lectures and amateur theatricals. 
The political organizations are those known to 
the general public, and such radicals as you will 
find are in about the same proportion as in the 
White community. The newspapers follow the 
same make-up as their White neighbors, and the 
stories of the latest and goriest murders usually 
attract the attention they receive in the general 
run of the press. The pattern is followed so 
closely that Negro college students band themselves 
into Greek letter fraternities and sororities, such 
as may be found on the campus of almost every 
American University, with diamond-shaped pins 
edged with small pearls as marks of identifica- 
tion, while the similarity of lodges, secret societies, 
and the like, to the corresponding White organiza- 
tions need but be mentioned to be recognized. 
Clothing, manners, speech, economic exploitation, 
and all the rest are much the same as among the 
Whites. And yet, when one contrasts a community 
of Negroes such as the one outlined above with a 
typical African group, who, indeed, can then main- 
tain that this thing, culture, is connected with 
race, or that the attitudes and ideas of the Negro 
are other than a consequence of the pattern of the 
society which his historical background has 
made him a part of, just as the pattern of any 
group is a result of its historical fortunes. Of 
course, it has never been demonstrated that there 
are not such things as racial predispositions in a 
very broad and general sense, but to ascribe certain 
reactions to certain peoples, or certain abilities 
to certain racial groups, without taking into con- 
sideration the element of culture, is to allow an 
error to creep into one’s work which is bound 
to render it well-nigh worthless. The fact that 
there are in this country Whites, Mongols and 
Negroes all apparently well adjusted to our 


civilization and making good in it would indi- 
cate that the claim of racial aptitude for a stated 
culture is not based on fact. 

But when we discuss race, there is the physical 
basis that underlies all the other considerations. 
That the three main divisions of mankind do 
differ in such traits as hair-form, skin color, pe- 
culiarities of build and certain anatomical differ- 
ences is apparent to the casual observer. But 
where these begin and where they stop is far from 
a settled question; indeed, the outstanding fact 
is that any human is infinitely more like any other 
human than any human is like any gorilla, let us 
say, while the further fact that there are always 
persons in all races who have identical character- 
istics gives us further pause. This fact of 
overlapping, as it is called, is often lost sight of 
in the discussion of the physical make-up of groups 
of different individuals. But a cursory study, for 
example, of skin color, will show that from the 
north of Europe to the tip of South Africa there is 
no abrupt change, but a very gentle shading, while 
there are many south Europeans who are darker 
than many full-blooded Africans. Two averages 
may well be different by several units, but until 
we see the total spread of the two groups which 
are being compared, the averages by themselves are 
worthless. It is only through the detailed and 
persistent study of many characteristics of numer- 
ous individuals of any given group that that group 
can be described, and even then the process is 
such a tedious one that most persons shrink from 
the labor involved. The task of merely collect- 
ing the measurements calls for much patience 
and often a large amount of tact, while the sta- 
tistical treatment of the data which have been 
obtained means many hours of the most painstak- 
ing and arduous kind of work. It is so much 
easier to measure only one trait, and then to make 
the classification on the basis of this one. But 
what is gained in expediency is sacrificed to ac- 
curacy of description and comprehensiveness of 
one’s study, and it is only by thrusting one’s in- 
quiries into the darkness of unexplored territory 
that chance results may be found which will yield 
significant comment. 

When we come to popular discussions of the 
subject we find a lack of scientific attitude on 
the part of many persons who, tho perhaps they 
might be most excused for displaying an emo- 
tionalism in connection with a discussion of the 
topic, would from their remarks be expected to 
assume a different position. In Negro audiences, it 
is customary for one person after another to in- 
sist on the “scientific” attitude in the considera- 
tion of the Negro problem, as it is called, and 
then, after having done lip-service to the proper 
attitude, to launch into a violently emotional dis- 
cussion of the subject. Indeed, to listen to speeches 
such as this, which one who frequents discussions 
on racial matters will hear time after time, gives 
a strong impression that, to those who are per- 
sonally interested, the matter of scientific detach- 
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ment consists in agreeing with such statements as 
favor the racial group to which the speaker be- 
longs, while disagreement with that position, no 
matter how honestly the disagreeing position may 
be taken, is castigated as “unscientific,” or even 
dishonest. It is far from being urged that there 
are not many theories of race and methods which 
have been employed in uncovering data regarding 
it which merit this criticism, but such statements ill 
become persons who themselves have not learned the 
proper discipline. For,if one read the writings which 
have been produced on all aspects of the problem of 
race, racial traits, racial desirability, or undesir- 
ability, and the like, one finds as much with which 
to object as with which one can agree; far more, 
as a matter of fact. And it is time that the fact 
that a real impartiality on the subject is not to 
be attained by mere profession of such impar- 
tiality and lip-service to it be recognized by all 
persons who are interested in the progress of the 
scientific uncovering of the truth in this highly 
involved and deeply personal matter of race. 
The description of the pitfalls in the way of 
racial analysis might be carried on for pages; the 
volumes which have been devoted to the subject 
are without end, whatever their character. At 
the same time, there are being carried on many 
unassailable investigations which are sure to shed 
light on the physical aspect of the problem, at 
least, in time. Work on the Hawaiians, on the 


various groups in this country, such as Armenians, 
Negroes, Italians, Jews, and others, of both native 
and foreign birth, on children and adults, and on 
skeletal material as well, is being persistently and 
painstakingly prosecuted. But, as has been said, 
this is the essence of the matter, for work done 
in this field hastily is better not done at all. And 
so, when one considers the hysteria with which the 
problem is approached by most people, one is 
aghast at the statements, as of fact, which are 
thrown out by all shades of opinion. The immi- 
gration problem, the Negro problem, the Japanese 
problem, and others of this type, are all approached 
by persons who have bias which is based on state- 
ments which are anything but grounded in fact. 
And the more one studies the situation, the more 
one becomes impressed with the feeling that the 
most important adjunct to the study of race and 
its solution is a detached point of view, and a will- 
ingness to suspend judgment pending definite in- 
formation. And this must not be the attitude that 
is content with merely voicing a demand for this, 
and then immediately proceeds to forget it in 
speaking of the problem, but which honestly and 
sincerely is able to lift the person who holds it 
above the hysteria with which the majority think 
of it, and determines him to base his judgment 
only on such material as has been established by 
means of the most approved and irreproachable 
method of attack. 


The Negro in Anglo-Saxon Literature 


By J. Mitton SAMpPson 


N THE last few decades many books on the 
so-called Negro problem have been written by 

representatives of both the white and the colored 
groups. Most have purported to be rather of a 
scientific, economic or sociological than of a literary 
nature. This article is intended as a suggestive 
study of Negroes as they have figured in the 
literary life of the Anglo-Saxon. In that litera- 
ture they have played many parts, and many sad 
ones. 

That Negroes were felt as inferiors not only in 
our own country and that color discrimination 
was not unknown in much earlier times is shown 
by Shakespeare’s treatment of Moorish characters. 
For our purposes it is immaterial whether a Moor 
is a Negro or not, but it is significant that even 
in Elizabethan England a black skin was looked at 
askance. 

In “The Merchant of Venice” the Prince of 
Morocco asked Portia not to dislike him for his 
complexion,— 

“The shadowed livery of the burnished sun.” 

Portia again, after the Prince has chosen the 
wrong casket, says,— 

“A gentle riddance—draw the curtains; go! 

Let all of his complexion choose me so.” 

Another Moor, Othello, is called a black ram, 

his thick lips are sneered at, and Brabantio, in ac- 


cusing him of enchanting and abducting his daugh- 
ter, says: 
“T’ll refer me to all things of sense, 


Whether a maid so tender, fair and happy, 


Would ever have, to incur the general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou, to fear not to delight.” 

Coleridge, in commenting upon the same play, 
wrote: “It would be something monstrous to con- 
ceive this beautiful Venetian girl falling in love 
with a veritable Negro.” 

There are three general types, as they may be 
called, which emerge from the mass of written 
matter. Often times, however, it is the attitude 
behind the creation of the character rather than 
the resulting character upon which emphasis will 
be laid. These are the slave, the ante-bellum Ne- 
gro, the Negro in manhood stature. 

Doubtless the desultory reader knows more about 
the slave type than about the others. Nearly every- 
body has read or heard about “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” the poems of Longfellow and Whittier, 
and the polemic writings of William Lloyd Garri- 
son. In the writings of these distinguished per- 
sons our attention is directed not so much to what 
the Negro is as to what he suffers. Among prose 
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works “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is the standard. The 
venerable white-headed old man, obedient alike 
to the good St. Clare and Little Eva and to the 
cruel Legree, is well known. His obedience and 
his humility are his outstanding characteristics. 
The other characters are not more or less human 
than Uncle Tom. Some are resentful, openly 
or covertly, of bad treatment, and some are stub- 
born even under the lash; others yield themselves 
to gain the good graces of the master, but only 
do so that their chances of escape may be the 
greater because of the master’s confidence in them. 
The mother is characterized by a very strong and 
altogether natural love for her child. In a word, 
they are all people; but Uncle Tom is a somewhat 
idealized type of a patient and pious and long-suf- 
fering unfortunate. 

The author has striven to be fair, for she has 
painted the good master as well as the bad, the 
bad slave as well as the good. But she wished 
to arouse sympathy and her book, therefore, em- 
phasizes the sufferings of the unfortunates rather 
than their capabilities, their humility rather than 
their humanity. 

Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) prefers to 
treat Jim, the runaway slave in Huckleberry Finn, 
for his humorous possibilities, but not without 
enlisting sympathy on his side. Mark Twain says 
that he was reared to believe slavery a divine in- 
stitution. However, in this story one of the 
strongest scenes is that in which Huck tries to 
decide whether to write to Jim’s owner, apprising 
her of his whereabouts. Being a son of the South, 
Huck knew that helping a slave to escape was an 
offense unpardonable on earth or in the beyond. 
So he wrote the letter to save his soul; but to save 
his own self-respect he decided not to send it. 
Again in this scene probably the strongest argu- 
ment presented to Huck’s mind is Jim’s pathetic 
plaint, “Massa Huck, youse de on’y white man dat 
has treated me fyar.” Jim is also a superstitious, 
faithful, kind-hearted victim of circumstances. 

Lowell, in “The Biglow Papers,” also treats the 
question humorously. Lowell is opposed to slavery 
but satirizes those in favor of it and their argu- 
ments, instead of condemning the institution. A 
few instances will suffice to show his peculiar treat- 
ment: 

“Liberty's a kind of thing 

Thet don’t agree with Neggers.” 


“Slavery’s a thing thet depends on complexion, 
It’s God’s law thet fetters on black skins don’t 
chafe.” 

In the more serious poetry, of course, there is 
not the same chance for development of character 
as in prose, but by the treatment of incidents and 
individuals one can very readily arrive at a com- 
prehension of the different views on the subject. 
Cowper, Longfellow, and Whittier were writers 
more or less on slave topics. Cowper's contribu- 
tion was small but one of his poems is often 
quoted, esnecially the lines,— 


“Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim; 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same.” 

These words the poet puts in the mouth of the 
Negro, and he ends with the reproach directed 
against the whites that they are slaves of gold, 
and that they should find a better reason than 
color for regarding Negroes as brutes. In that 
poem the Negro is represented as intelligent, with 
power to present a logical argument. Cowper 
expresses his feelings in his own person in the 
following way in “The Task”: 

“He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colored like his own; and having pow’r 

T’ enforce the wrong for such a worthy cause, 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey.” 

And later, in the same poem,— 

“IT had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.” 

This is only mildly interesting. It is abstract, 
academic, formal—it shows a recognition that suf- 
fering existed to his own knowledge and that, 
consequently, his gentle, merciful disposition was 
disturbed. 

Just as gentle was Longfellow. To the recog- 
nition of the physical suffering he added a glimpse 
of the mental state of the slave, as in the “Slave’s 
Dream” : 

“Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep,— 

He saw his Native Land.” 

Or in “The Psalm of David,” exultantly sung. 
But there is nothing in Cowper or Longfellow to 
compare in depth of passion with the fiery lyrics 
of Whittier. 

Whittier covered the whole field of slavery, 
from the slave ship to death. Brutality speaks 
through one character and is rebuked through an- 
other, and it is a question which is more effective. 

“Gloomily stood the captain, 

With his arms upon his breast, 

With his cold brow sternly knotted, 

And his iron lip compressed. 

‘Are all the dead ones over?’ 

Growled through that matted lip,— 

‘The blind ones are no better, 

Let’s lighten the good ship!’ 


“Hark, from the ship’s dark bosom, 
The very sounds of hell! 

The ringing clank of iron,— 

The maniac’s short, sharp yell. 

The hoarse, low curse, throat-stifled,— 

The starving infant’s moan,— 
The horror of a breaking heart 
Poured through a mother’s groan.” 

Again he describes the farewell of a Virginia 
slave mother to her daughters sold into bondage 
further south: 

“Gone, gone,—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone,— 

Toiling through the weary day, 

And at night the spoiler’s prev. 
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O that they had earlier died, 

Sleeping calmly, side by side, 

Where the tyrant’s power is o'er, 

And the fetter galls no more. 

Gone, gone—sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters,— 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters.” 

With Whittier likewise there is uppermost in 
emphasis the suffering of the unfoitunate, though 
wrath at the work of the oppressor and indigna- 
tion at the apathy of the North may be close 
seconds. Thus the writers so far examined have 
emphasized oppression and its effects upon its 
victims, and some have added cundemnation. 

But slaves have been treated on the whole very 
differently by southern writers, and as soon as the 
word ante-bellum Negro is used, you have the same 
slave before you but an extremely contrasted pic- 
ture of him. As Uncle Tom was the outstanding 
character from the northern point of view, so is 
Uncle Remus from the southern. One critic has 
said,—‘‘In him Harris has created not a burlesque or 
a sentimental impossibility, but an imperishable 
type, the type of the true plantation Negro.” The 
statement is more or less true if one has in mind 
only the animal stories. But if the critically in- 
clined should read the stories about Remus as 
well as the stories of Remus he will see more 
clearly the accepted type of the plantation Negro 
of southern literature. In the animal stories he 
is the pleased and keen observer, the fanciful in- 
terpreter of the life of the crafty fox, the sassy 
Br’er Rabbit. But one should not overlook the 
literary treatment he gets when for the first time 
he hears a phonograph, talks over a telephone, 
or conjures one of his enemies,—the burlesque 
element being most apparent. 

In these stories we have no doubt touched the 
qualities which many ante-belum Negroes pos- 
sessed, but we have also the characteristics which 
make up the average Southerner’s idealized opinion 
of the good Negro—he is lazy, superstitious, vol- 
uble to no purpose, exaggeratedly polite, simple, 
ignorant, but quaint, and quick-witted. The 
type is repeated without much variation in the 
work of Thomas Nelson Page, where again he is 
often the unconscious hero as in the case of 
Marse Chan and Meh Lady. So much for the 
ante-bellum Negro. From the North he was 
the victim of an infamous and disgraceful insti- 
tution; from the South, the happy child of a 
benevolent “Marster.” 

When the Negro ceased to be a slave in litera- 
ture, he also ceased for the most part to be a hero. 
He became a servant simply. The writers did not 
get away from the type which was pleasing to 
them. They incorporated the same old character- 
istics, but added as a recognition of the changed 
order of things a little self-assertiveness or, as 
they called it, “perversity.” There is no single 


differentiating trait to characterize the servant. 


Enough has been said now to prepare for the 
dictum that the Negro, like other subjects in 
literature, is not an objective but a subjective 
creation. In other words, he is not the result of 
observation merely, but of observation plus the 
particular observer in question. The attitude of 
the author toward the Negro is as important in 
arriving at a just estimate of his work as the 
printed words of the picture. Here again the 
angle of vision is significant. The Northerners 
have been sympathetic of suffering; the Southerners 
have found joy in the ingeniousness of the slave. 
The North has been benevolent; the South, patron- 
izing. For the most part, a real democratic attitude 
has been present in neither. 

For that latter attitude, which regards a Negro 
as first a man, Whitman is probably the most able 
exponent. To him the Negro is not grudgingly 
conceded to be a man nor exploited as a freak 
in life’s sideshow. It is unfortunate that the 
peculiar form of his poetry has interfered with 
the wide appreciation of his poems by those who 
are its special subjects. 

From the “Salut au Monde” comes the follow- 
ing: 

“You dim-descended, black, divine-soul'd African, 
large, fine-headed, nobly-form’d, superbly des- 
tin’d, on equal terms with me.” 

Again in an original way he apostrophizes body, 
soul, and mind in the poem, “I Sing the Body 
Electric.” A slave is on the block for sale, and 
he assumes the part of the auctioneer as follows: 

“Gentlemen, look on this wonder. 

Whatever the bids of the bidders, they cannot 

be high enough for it; 

For it the globe lay preparing quintillions of 

years without one animal or plant, 

For it the revolving cycles truly and steadily 

roll’d. 


“In this head the all-baffling brain, 
In it and below it the makings of heroes. 


Within there runs blood, 
The same old blood! The same red-running 
blood ! 
There swells and jets a heart; there all passions, 
desires, reachings, aspirations. 
(Do you think they are not there because they are 
not express’d in parlours and lecture rooms?) 


“This is not only one man, this is the father of 
those who shall be fathers in their turns; 
In him the start of populous states and rich 
republics, 
Of him countless immortal lives and countless 
embodiments and enjoyments. 
How do you know who shall come from the off- 
spring of his offspring through the centuries? 
(Who might you find you have come from your- 
self, if you could trace back through centuries?)” 
Whitman’s temporal salvation did not require 
him to go to such lengths in the application of 
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his theory of democracy. Besides he was no mere 
poseur, for the record of his life shows that he 
lived according to his profession. The key to it 
all lies in the following, from “By Blue On- 
tario’s Shore”: 

“Dismiss’d whatever insulted my own soul or 
defil’d my body, 

Claim’d nothing to myself which I have not 
carefully claim’d for others on the same 
terms.” 

Negroes ask no more of their white countrymen; 
they are due no less. In these times of intelligent 
effort toward cooperation between the races, it will 
be interesting to note any changing tendencies ex- 
pressed in recent literature. A number of modern 
writers of the North and South tend to follow the 
lines above marked out. A few are at least at- 
tempting to leave the beaten tracks. A good ex- 
ample of these latter is T. B. Stribling, the author 
of “Birthright.” 

In “Birthright” there is an illustration of a 
character treated at one and the same time as an 
individual and as a medium for the expression 
of the author’s feelings,—themselves for the most 
part in subconscious alliance with the usual tra- 
ditional picture. In the first place, this novel 
is unusual because the author makes a mulatto 
graduate of Harvard University the hero. It is 
one of the few literary works which gives anything 
approaching sympathy to the educated Negro. 
Indeed, it might aptly be called the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the educated Negro. The author very 
conspicuously tried to be fair. Consciously or 
unconsciously, he is almost a propagandist for the 
educated Negro. The hero is made to ponder 
over the tragedies of his race,—‘their sufferings 
at the hand of mob violence, the casualness, even 
the levity, with which the black men were treated, 
the chronic dishonesty with which negroes were 
treated, the constant enactment of adverse legis- 
lation against them, the cynical use of negro wo- 
men.” The hero, called Peter Siner in the book, 
and Cissie Dildine, the heroine, who also has the 
advantage of education beyond the average in the 
little town, Hooker’s Bend, are contrasted and set 
sharply over against the rank and file of the in- 
habitants of the “nigger town” of the village. 
In describing these two persons the author is more 
than sympathetic; in characterizing the rank and 
file he might well be compared with any average 
southern white author. 

For example, the author devotes much space here 
and there trying to demonstrate that the ac- 
complishments of mulattoes were due to their white 
blood. “It was the white blood in his own veins that 
had sent him struggling up North, that had brought 
him back with this flame in his heart for his own 
people. It was the white blood in Cissie that kept 
her struggling to stand up, to speak an unbroken 
tongue, to gather around her the delicate at- 
mosphere and charm of a gentlewoman.” The 
same general principle finds illustration in certain 
characteristics of the Negro according to the south- 


ern credo. “It was a pretty bit of old gold that 
complimented the creamy skin. Peter began ad- 
miring it at once and, negro fashion, rather 
overstepped the limits white beaux set to their 
praise, as he leaned close to her:” “Thanks to 
the swiftness with which gossip spreads among 
black folk.” “She swung out a thick arm, and 
looked at Peter out of the corner of her eyes, her 
head tilted to one side, as negresses do when they 
become dramatically serious.” “The air was close 
and foul with the bad ventilation of all negro 
sleeping-rooms.” “In fact, during Peter's reac- 
tion to his shock there began to assert itself in 
him that capacity for profound indolence inherent 
in his negro blood. To a white man time is a 
cumulative excitant. Continuous and absolute 
idleness is impossible; he must work, hunt, fish, 
play, gamble, or dissipate——do something to burn 
up the accumulating sugar in his muscles. But 
to a negro idleness is an increasing balm; it is a 
stretching of his legs in the sunshine, a cat-like 
purring of his nerves; while his thoughts spread 
here and there in inconsequences, like water with- 
out a channel, making little humorous eddies, 
winding this way and that into oddities and fan- 
tasies without ever feeling that constraint of se- 
quence which continually operates in a white brain.” 

Putting these and other similar passages together 
and comparing them, it seems that everything good 
in Peter Siner is the result of his white blood ex- 
cept a certain tendency to be gay and jovial, and, 
on the other hand, everything unsatisfactory in 
him is explained not directly but indirectly as a 
result of his black blood. Only in a few instances 
does Mr. Stribling recall that Siner’s education 
would explain his better characteristics as plausibly 
as would his white blood. Or possibly that the 
demon of discontent is the thing which continually 
urges him on, or that it is the tragedy of the 
déclassé enacted within him. Peter Siner in 
Hooker’s Bend indeed is the Negro prototype of 
Carol Kennicutt of “Main Street,” only with a 
different objective. Both are out of harmony 
with their environment, each has a passion for im- 
proving conditions, each is unsuccessful, and each 
in the end is resigned to the inevitable conse- 
quences of working with poor materials. 

The greatest value of “Birthright” is in the fact 
of its introduction into white consciousness of the 
concept of “educated Negro.” 

In review then: earlier literature emphasized the 
suffering of the slave or either burlesqued him or 
seriously treated him for his sunny disposition; 
then Walt Whitman introduced what might be 
called an anomaly in American literature by ad- 
mitting him into the fellowship of humanity for 
his own sake; and, finally, a tendency expressive 
of a slightly more intelligent, though still not en- 
tirely satisfactory, treatment on an individual basis. 
Many works have been considered, but the author 
believes that the writers discussed are fairly rep- 
resentative, and has not felt it necessary to catalogue 
those who have written on the subject. 
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The ‘Program of the Young (ollege-Bred Negro - 


1 By Norman L. McGuee 
National Secretary, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Sa challenge to the young college-bred Negro, 

some months ago Dean Kelly Miller, of 
Howard University, sponsor of the Negro San- 
hedrin, said, in speaking of certain statistics which 
disclosed that there are some twenty thousand or 
more Negro collegians in the United States, that 
“a body of ten thousand Negro college men and 
women scattered throughout the country as cen- 
ters of light and learning ought to furnish guid- 
ing light for the whole race.” 

In further reference to this matter Dean Miller 

said: “It is but fair to say that these college 
men and women are not functioning as it was 
hoped they would in the general equation of our 
racial life. The entire burden of ten million souls 
and bodies would soon fall upon their shoulders. 
We sadly await the manifestation of courage, 
initiative, energy, and enterprise on the part of 
the young Negro collegian. They are too deferen- 
tial, timid and constrained. They must develop 
the fire and force and fearlessness to organize the 
mass of life of the race and give it efficient power 
and expression. The great racial estates are to be 
managed. The church calls with Macedonian 
earnestness for the college-bred Negro to come 
over and help us. The schools are crying for edu- 
cational leadership. Business enterprises must be 
developed. The people flounder for want of right 
political leadership. Social reclamation makes a 
crying appeal. There is no other group of ten 
thousand young men and women in the world 
upon whose shoulders devolve heavier responsibili- 
ties.” 
Rightly admonished, say many thoughtful col- 
lege-bred Negroes. With few exceptions, it would 
seem that nothing constructive has been done by 
the college-bred Negro to indicate that he is de- 
finitely interested in the welfare of his race. Prac- 
tically no expression of opinion on present-day prob- 
lems comes from this younger group. True, there 
are critics of the ways of the older generation whose 
numbers are legion, but for downright, hard, 
straight thinking on the multitudinous problems of 
race which entwine and keep the group in social, 
political and economic bondage, only here and 
there have faint voices been heard. 

But to recur to the admonition of Dean Miller, 
it is worth while to remember that there is some- 
thing to be said regarding the deferential attitude 
of the young college-bred Negro. A group of 


young Negro college men and women have for a 
long time, out of reverence and respect for their 
elders, kept in the background their ideas and 
opinions as to certain means for bettering condi- 
tions of Negro Race life in America. The feeling 
that Youth and Inexperience must await instruc- 


tion from Age is not unusual, and it is this which 
has held The Negro Youth’s courage, initiative, 
energy and enterprise “champing at the bit.” 

When Dean Miller, in January 1923, issued a 
call for an All-Race Conference to work out a pro- 
gram for united action on al! problems commonly 
experienced by Negroes in the United States, among 
the first groups to offer their aid in connection 
with such a conference were the college men and 
women of the younger generation. The Young 
College-bred Negro was not only willing to aid 
such a movement, but simply awaited Age to point 
the way. Wholehearted support by the younger 
element of college-bred Negroes was given the 
Negro Sanhedrin Conference. 

Prior to the initial meeting of the Negro San- 
hedrin in Chicago, February 11 to 15, 1924, Dean 
Miller showed his appreciation of the part the 
young college-bred Negro should play in the great 
program he was outlining by having a representative 
of this younger group appointed a member of the 
General Committee on Arrangements which had 
charge of the whole matter of assisting in inaugu- 
rating the movement. He also saw to it that all 
of the national college fraternities and sororities 
among Negroes were invited to participate in 
the launching of the movement. 

At the Chicago meeting a session of the Con- 
ference was set aside for the discussion of “The 
Part of the Young College-Bred Negro in Race 
Betterment.” Raymond W. Cannon, President 
of the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, presided over the 
session and addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Osceola M. Adams, Delta Sigma Theta Sorority; 
Benjamin W. Clayton, Omega Psi Phi Fraternity; 
Mrs. L. R. Greene, Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority; 
Dr. Julian Lewis, Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity; 
and W. Ellis Stewart, President, Kappa Alpha 
Psi Fraternity. The Commission named to make 
report on this subject were: Raymond W. Can- 
non, Chairman; Lorraine R. Greene, Secretary; 
W. Ellis Stewart, Osceola M. Adams, Benjamin 
W. Clayton, Murray B. Atkins, Gordon H. Simp- 
son, Sophia B. Boaz, Floyd W. Crawford, Bertha 
M. Lewis, J. Ernest Wilkins, Mildred G. Dob- 
son, Carl Washington, Blanche G. Dix, J. 
Madison Nabrit, Bella T. Taylor, Dr. Julian 
Lewis, F. D. Jordan, and Norman L. McGhee. 


Already the recognition of the younger group 
in the councils of the Negro Sanhedrin gives hope 
of being one of the most important factors in the 
development of this great movement. The pro- 
gram worked out by the Commission headed by 
this younger element in race life is most compre- 
hensive and the national college fraternities and 
sororities are a unit in the matter of developing 
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the program in its minutest details. It is to be 
noted with especial pride that the report of the 
Commission on “The Part of the Young College- 
Bred Negro in Race Betterment” was accepted 
by the Conference in its entirety, the vote being: 
“The Negro Sanhedrin commends especially the 
participation of the organizations representing the 
Negro College Youth of our Country and recog- 
nizes as of utmost importance to the movement 
the value of their continued participation and the 
development of the program of this commis- 
sion’s report which is attached hereto and is made 
a part thereof.” 

A study of the program outlined by the Young 
College-Bred Negro group reveals that this group 
has done some very definite thinking in directions 
where action should be taken at this time. The 
development of the Negro youth by encouragement 
and guidance in higher education is the first item 
on this program. This is not to be taken to mean 
that the young college-bred Negro feels that higher 
education is the panacea for all racial ills. He 
appreciates the fact that there are many persons 
who are in the colleges of the country who have 
not the aptitude nor fitness to take a college 
course. On the other hand, there are many de- 
serving students who should be encouraged and 
under this program he would seek to aid such 
students by awarding scholarships and establishing 
loan funds. 

Another problem of the Negro student with 
which this group of young Negro college men and 
women would concern itself is the matter of dor- 
mitory accommodations in the larger colleges and 
universities. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that Negroes for the most part have to undergo 
great sacrifices in connection with accommoda- 
tions for lodging and board at the big universities 
of the country. Not long ago the authorities at 
one of our greatest American educational insti- 
tutions sought to refuse admission of colored stu- 
dents to its dormitories in the face of its positive 
ruling that all freshmen of the college must live 
in the freshman dormitories. Quite a number of 
these larger educational institutions through vari- 
ous subterfuges keep the benefits of dormitory 
accommodations from their Negro students. In 
the opinion of the young college-bred Negro, 
this practice is a grave injustice to the Negro stu- 
dent, and while they shall continue to appeal to 
an enlightened public opinion to discontinue it, 
he appreciates the need for immediate remedy. It 
is here that the Negro college fraternities have 
rendered great aid by throwing open the doors 
of their chapter houses and welcoming non-members 
to the privilege of lodging and board. 

Perhaps a most fruitful feature of the program 
to be put underway is the plan to collect and dis- 
seminate data regarding student life in the vari- 
ous colleges and universities. This will concern 
the matter of the number of Negro students in 
the various colleges and universities in the United 
States, the relations existing between Faculty and 


colored student body in a given institution, rela- 
tion between colored and white students, oppor- 
tunities of Negro students for completing courses 
in such schools, and other data which would aid 
the Negro student in the pursuance of a course 
in one of the larger universities of America. 

The concrete and resultful community programs 
conducted yearly by the various Negro college fra- 
ternities and sororities were not only approved 
by the Commission on “The Part of the Young 
College-Bred Negro in Race Betterment” but it 
was agreed that there would be cooperation among 
the various organizations to see that these move- 
ments were made even more effective. Nearly every 
Negro student in the United States above the 
graded school knows something, and has been 
influenced by the “Go to High School, Go to 
College” movement fostered by the Alpha Phi 
Alpha Fraternity. The “Guide Right” movement 
by the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, the movement 
by the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity to induce the 
Negro youth to know himself by reading and 
studying the works of Negro authors, and the 
educational movements promoted by the Negro 
college sororities have all been of incalculable value 
in arousing a right appreciation by the Negro 
youth of himself and as an aid in causing increased 
respect for him by other groups. 

For an heightened respect for the Negro in 
America and throughout the world, there must 
be more Paul Lawrence Dunbars, more Ernest 
Everett Justs, more Roland Hayeses, more George 
W. Carvers, more Booker T. Washingtons, and 
more Harry Burleighs. The young college-bred 
Negro appreciates this. His program asks for the 
encouragement of Negro scholars whose achieve- 
ments shall be distinct contributions to human 
knowledge; he asks also that research be made 
by Negro students into subjects that have a dis- 
tinct bearing upon the Negro’s welfare. The lit- 
erature regarding the Negro, he feels, should be 
the product of Negro authors since the Negro, 
himself, is in better position to know himself. This 
is true in the expression of the yearnings of his 
soul in music, and it must be equally true in the 
production of his literature and his art. 

The young Negro college men and women feel 
that they should seriously concern themselves with 
the responsibility of citizenship. To this end, 
there must be education in respect to and use of the 
franchise. Much of the failure to more actively 
participate in political affairs in the various cities 
and States in which they reside is due to lack 
of information as to the use of the ballot. It is 
highly to be desired in the various cities of our 
country that the young Negro college men and 
women join, or seek to organize, political clubs 
and inform themselves as to what are their re- 
sponsibilities under the State and city govern- 
ments under which they live. This is the task 
which the young college-bred Negro sets for 
himself under his program for race betterment. 

There is something of genuine earnestness in 
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the expression used by the Commission on “The 
Part of the Young College-Bred Negro in Race 
Betterment” in its recommendations which were 
accepted by the Negro Sanhedrin: “We pledge 
ourselves to accept with profound seriousness our 
responsibility as future leaders of our group, to 
hold the faith of our fathers, and to insist vigor- 
ously upon a high moral, mental, physical, and 
spiritual life. We feel that in any permanent pro- 
gram for the Negro Sanhedrin provision should be 
made for adequate representation of the Negro 


youth so that those who are to be the leaders of 
tomorrow may be trained for the responsibilities 
which may be theirs.” 


Such is the program of the Young College- 
Bred Negro. It offers, he believes, the way to 
fuller development, larger recognition, and more 
permanent results, and will enable the race to 
take its rightful place as an integral factor in the 
development and progress of America, our com- 


mon country. 


Courtesy of S. C. Russell 


Primitive Methods of Travel Four Days from New York 


Health Education in the Canal Zone 


By Anna B. Towse 


Interview with Sally Lucas Jean, Health Education Director, American Child Health Association 


HILDREN are children the wide world over. 

They make a common demand upon civili- 
zation. It may come from the happy, carefree 
children basking in the tropical sun in front of 
the government houses of the West Indian la- 
borer in the Canal Zone. It may come from 
the little folks pillowed in the velvet upholstery 
of the millionaire’s motor spinning along the boule- 
vard of the nation’s metropolis. The place has 
little significance. But as we face the different 
stages of civilization we realize that we must 
dovetail our child health projects into the existing 
plans of their everyday living. 

As we sat in the sunny school room that Janu- 
ary morning in the Canal Zone we felt we were 
witnessing the unrolling panorama of several civi- 
lizations. We had driven in a government car 
to the small frame building, one of the seven 
grade schools for colored children in the Zone. 
Earnest, eager, alert boys and girls greeted us 


with their radiant smiles. Their teacher, a fine 
intelligent type of man, a West Indian, had been 
trained in his own country according to English 
methods. Gradually he was lifting these children 
to a new plane of thought and living,—a plane 
far removed from that of their parents, who were 
the West Indian laborers brought to the Canal 


during its construction. 


In their faces you read their story of desire 
and zeal to push ahead and take their places in 
the progress of all races. Here in this classroom 
was the symbol of childhood to be taught and to 
be given the best that civilization has evolved. 
Outside was a symbol of war and a protection 
that comes from force. Through the open win- 
dows came the whirr of aeroplanes circling over 
the small frame structure. They were a part of 
the naval manoeuvres. As we listened to the 
whirr of the giant machines overhead and looked 
into the bright, young faces we found a new 
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: : Courtesy of S. C. Russell 
Tropical Fruits Sold on the Street Corners in Panama 


interpretation of the old maxim that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. ‘What greater protec- 
tion for the future can be given these children 
than training them mentally and equipping them 
with the best that modern education offers?” 
flashed through one’s mind. 

And we had been invited to Panama to take 
part in the education of these children. We were 
to have the opportunity of bringing them knowl- 
edge of joyous health and happiness. 

That group of children was representative of 
the 3,000 school children of the Zone. Never 
have I seen such cleanliness. It was marked. 
Clean, well-scrubbed bodies that are refreshed and 
cooled in the tropical waters. On the Zone the 
traditional weekly bath is unheard of, for the 
pools dotting the Zone invite the children every 
day to splash about in their delightful waters. 
The single garment, which is all that is necessary 
for them to wear in the tropics, was spotless. We 
could easily understand this for that morning as 
we drove along the Zone to the schoolhouse 
we caught glimpses of the industrious mothers 
and older sisters bending over the tubs rubbing 
away on the white garments of the younger 


members of the family. Under the house of 
every family of the colored employes are sani- 
tary laundry tubs supplied with plenty of hot 
and cold water. The homes of these children 
are better equipped for cleanliness than many 
houses in our great cities. 

In fact, the children of the Zone live in an 
environment of ideal sanitation. Their homes are 
perfectly screened. The water they drink is as 
pure as the purest water found anywhere. They 
live in a world of sunshine and blue sky. Yet, 
we found that the gay, black-eyed boys and girls, 
despite the splendid sanitary conditions, present 
the same health problems as our children in the 
congested tenement districts. Apparently they 
are strong and vigorous, but the practised eye soon 
discovers the tell-tales of undernourished bodies. 
This malnutrition among the children of the Zone 
is due somewhat to lack of a well-balanced diet. 
True, everywhere we went we saw groups of chil- 
dren enjoying the bananas, and fruits typical of the 
tropics. But the other green fruits and leafy vege- 
tables and milk so necessary for the building of 
strong, healthy bodies are very scarce on the Zone. 

It is not easy for us who have graded milk left 
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A Native of Panama 
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on our doorstep every morning and can buy a 
tempting variety of fresh, green vegetables from 
the venders to realize this particular food scarcity 
existing in the Canal region. Traveling the length 
of the Zone we saw the occasional garden, a small 
patch being weeded and nursed along by the 
persevering Chinese, the only laborer on the Zone 
who has the patience to fight the destructive ant, 
—and unfortunately the Chinese are few. So 
practically the only green vegetables the children 
have are shipped from the United States. 

With the scarcity of crops cows are hard to 
raise and so the children drink only the milk 
that has been canned in this country and shipped 
to the Zone. The children prefer condensed milk, 
because of its sweet taste, to the powdered milk 


Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


Courtesy of S. C. Ru:sell 


that has been introduced by the Commissary De- 
partment. Acting upon the knowledge that pow- 
dered milk is much more nutritious than con- 
densed milk, we recommended that the Commissary 
Department stock their shelves with powdered 
milk and popularize its use for the daily diet 
of children and for cooking. 

Like the children in our congested city dis- 
tricts boys and girls in Panama slight that neces- 
sary health builder, Sleep. The nights, deliciously 
refreshed by trade winds, are conducive to frolic- 
ing and lolling about in the cool, soft air and so 
we are confronted with the query, “Sleep? Why 
waste time in Sleep when the outdoors is so cool 
and inviting?’ But when these underweight chil- 
dren learn that to play the game of health accord- 


See ne al Scene al Vigra, 


The Residents of These Tiny Houses Do Not Use Powdered Milk Courtesy of S. C. Russell 
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ing to the rules they must go to bed earlier and 
rest during the day, they will grow stronger and 
healthier. 

There as in all parts of the world we found 
the people ready and eager for assistance to im- 
prove the health of their children. In the Zone, 
which is manned by people of the United States, 
many things have already been accomplished for 
the children’s welfare. A thorough physical ex- 
amination, compulsory once a year for school chil- 
dren, is given in the dispensaries. These health 
agencies are adequate, well equipped and have 
staffs of capable physicians whose services are 
free. They have provided excellent hospital ser- 
vice at a rate within the income of all families. 
In every town is a community club house, the 
recreation center for the colored families where 
they gather for tennis matches, polo, billiards and 
motion pictures. 

Yet with the introduction of these modern 
health and social projects there is still much that 
can be done for the Zone boys and girls. Physi- 
cal examinations of children are of little value 
if the records are pigeon-holed where they are not 
available for the teacher. Not until the close 
of the school term are the records of the children’s 
physical examination sent to the school, so the 
teachers have no guide to help them in their in- 
dividual work with the underweight pupils and 
those with physical defects, that should be cor- 
rected during these months. 


When at the request of Colonel Fisher, Chief 
Health Officer, and Mr. Andrews, Superintendent 
of Schools, we began our health education work in 
the schools and outlined a course of study corre- 
lating health with the daily school program, we 
realized how alert the teachers are for new ideas. 
They reflect the enthusiasm and earnestness of 
their leaders who want to give the children of 
the Zone the best that education and science offer. 
How the black eyes of those imaginative boys 
and girls in the school rooms danced when they 
heard the story of Judge Scales, the trip to Health- 
land via the Healthland Flyer with  stop-offs 
at East Toothbrush, Orange Valley, Long Sleepy 
Mountain, Rice Fields, Play Meadows and a dozen 
other places in this happy land where only healthy 
children are allowed to linger. 

When Health is interpreted to the older pupils 
in terms of energy for their play and work, the 
secrets of beauty for the girls and of physical 
prowess for the boys, new health habits will eventu- 
ally be set up in the homes. The health rhymes 
about clean teeth, round cheeks, rest and spark- 
ling eyes, fruits, vegetables and milk brought home 
by the younger brothers and sisters will fall upon 
listening ears. The magic powers of the right 
foods, plenty of rest and exercise will be respected 
by the entire household. 

By interesting the children themselves in joy- 
ous health, we prophesy that a new standard of 
healthful living will replace the old habits in the 
homes of the people of the Canal Zone. 


A Cholo Romance 


By Eric D. WaLronp 


oil NRIQUE!” exclaimed Maria. “Enrique, 
look !” 

Before | could get away from her she had 
grabbed me by the arm, a winsome smile on her 
half-Indian, half-African face. 

“Vex with Maria?” she pouted, her face close 
to mine. “No—no—likee me no more?” 

There was something wistful about this Cholo 
girl. Her face was round, moon-like if you wish, 
with dainty black freckles all over it. Her hair 
was done up in a slip-shod fashion—plaited in 
two and coiled in a lump on her head. Around 
her oily neck she wore a bright silk bandanna. 
The calico skirt she wore resembled very much 
the festival costumes of the dark beauties of 
Martinique. 

“Come, Enrique. Come see Chineeman.” 

I hesitated. 

“Enrique!” The nostrils of her straight Ro- 
man nose dilated—dilated furiously. ‘There was 
an unutterable command in the way she threw 
back her head, arms akimbo, her eyes, like bits of 
amethyst, flashing at me. I followed her down 
the stairs. About midway she stopped and leaned 
over the bannister. 


“Look, Enrique!” she cried. 


Below, wrapt in a veil of smoke, we could see 
into the kitchen of a Chinese ghetto restaurant. 
“Melican,” or Li Fung, the proprietor, was stir- 
ring a row of pots on the fireplace of his dark, 
ill-smelling kitchen. One contained the remnants 
of yesterday's lima beans, the other of a white, 
soul-less thing that went for rice, and the third 
of what was served to the starving Asiatic coolies 
as beef stew. 

“Tguana-soup!”» Maria whispered. 

The Chinaman, instead of washing the pots, 
poured fresh peas over the stale peas, fresh rice 
on top of the stale rice, and scraps of meat on the 
rotting stew. After that he poured into each 
pot about a pint of boiling water, stirred it, and 
added coals to his fire. This was done every 
day in the year, and the only time they got a wash- 
ing was when he took them to the tin-smiths to 
be re-soldered. 

“You!” yelled Maria. 

The Chinaman looked up. 

“Diablo! Sung fy-ee-ah, dlyam lascal too. 
Slut up!’ And he ran for a fire poker. With 
leaps and bounds we ran up the steps, Maria dy- 
ing with laughter in one breath, and in another 
exhausting her already limited vocabulary of pid- 
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gin English on a sermon that would have done 
justice to the Medicine-Man of Pasadena. 

Suddenly, from around the corner, we heard 
the dragging of slippers, of the chug-chug of Mme. 
Chili’s fat self, coming in our direction. Mme. 
Chili, a fat, Basque woman with a flabby, vermi- 
celli face, seamed and canaled with a map of 
prairie-like lines, was formerly the wife of a local 
wine merchant. Originally from Barcelona, she 
had tried, in her painful way, to introduce in her 
social set all the charms and graces of Castillian 
society. Not that she was in any sense a mem- 
ber of Aspinwall’s Four Hundred. Far from it. 
Be it satd, however, that it was her desire to be 
linked up with the Ariases and the Arosemenas, 
the Galindos and the Arcias—the first families of 
the Republic. She cultivated tastes that amounted 
to prejudices. Around her three room flat she 
erected a fence—a very physical fence. It was 
unheard of for anyone living in the house, lodger 
or otherwise, to enter unasked that part of it. 
Five years ago, so the story ran, she had adopted 
a little moon-faced Indian girl whom a Mache 
trader had left with her. The girl, she figured, 
was to grow up as brilliant as any of the senoritas 
of the land, and Maria, with an inherent dignity 
of carriage, fitted right into her mistress’ plans. 
At times, however, she would break away from the 
conventions of her rigorous bringing up and stray 
into the company of one whom Mme. Chili had 
told her she must despise as a Chumbito. 

“Maria!” cried Mme. Chili, staring through 
her pince nez. “Maria!” 

“Senora!” 

Swinging around the corner with a paroquet 
perched on her forefinger, she swept past me like 
a whirlwind. As she passed, Mme. Chili, staring 
at me down the end of the hall, palavered so 
rapidly in the Mache dialect that I was forced 
to turn away my face. It hurt me to think that 
I had been the cause of the girl’s castigation. So 
many times had I heard her utter the word 
Chumbito. 

After getting as much fun as it is possible to 
get out of watching a wet canary dry itself in 
the sun, I stuck my head between the leaves of a 
Dick Turpin yarn. Black Bess had just jumped 
off one of London's tallest skyscrapers, and Dick, 
eluding his captors, was Johnny-on-the-spot as 
the shining steed landed on its feet. With his 
usual dash he leaped into the saddle and in a 
jiffy was lost from view! 

In a moment she returned, a flower-painted vase 
of orchids in her hands. She went to the cess- 
pool, filled the vase with fresh water and started 
to go back, humming a barbaric native plena. 
Half-way she stopped. “Oh!” Turning, she 
came and sat beside me, gazing at the lurid 
picture on the back of a London Tid-Bit. 

“Enrique,” she whispered, “me no vex-y por 
you. Me like por you berry, berry much. But 
Mme. Chili, she tell por me no likee you. You 
no good, she tell por me. You Chumbito, she 


say; but me no like Mme. Chili. She too big, too 
much-ee de lady por me, me no like. . . . You 
no vex por me, Enrique? No?” 

“Why should I, Maria?” 

“Next week me go marry por you, Enrique, 
and then we go tell Mme. Chili-—”’ 

“Maria!” 

“Senora!” 

She was gone. 

Il. 

One day a wooden-legged man by the name 
of Baxter called and sat at the top of the stairs 
talking in soft, earnest tones to Maria. He was 
a tall, bearded man, as black as the ebony lignum 
vitae he carried, and a more ragged creature | 
had never seen before. There was something fa- 
miliar about that man. As I looked at him | 
was sure I had seen him somewhere before. 
Vainly I ransacked my brain trying to “place” 
him. Finally, a few days later, as soon as hie 
had left her, I asked Maria who he was. 

“My father,” she promptly told me. Her 
father? That black, rare-lipt creature? I was 
inclined to think not. Moreover, the man spoke 
English—perfect English. There wasn't the slight- 
est trace of either Spanish or Indian in him. 
Black as tar, there was no question as to his 
ethnic oneness. As I sat and thought it over | 
mentally concluded that it was one of the mul- 
tiple mysteries to do with this gay Cholo girl. 

The next day, while strolling down the water- 
front, I ran into an old gold-digger from Berbice. 
Here was a man who had spent the greater part 
of his life ore-hunting, a man known at half a 
dozen sea-ports on the Caribbean. In him was 
personified the very spirit of wanderlust. This 
time, he confided, he had just come up from the 
Valley of the Cauca in the interest of an ar- 
chaeologic expedition. 

“But I am anxious to go to Darien. I had 
a long talk with an engineer who has been up 
there and he tells me there is an army of pros- 
pectors bound for the interior. Then, there is 
this here Pearl Island. I have got to get a peek 
at that. Between these two surely I ought to 
find enough to interest me until the Husaco comes 
along.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “but you can’t lay too much 
stress on these crazy rumors. There is a great 
deal of gold in Panama, but as long as I have 
been here I haven’t heard of anyone who has 
found any of it.” 

“Well, that is true, but you never can tell, 


“Yes, they say—” 

“Say,” he interrupted, looking down the street. 
“Well, if that isn’t Br'r Goat.” 

“Who?” 

“Br’r Goat. Don’t you remember him? That 
is he, all right. Well, well, to think that that 
old son-of-a-gun is down here. I wonder how 
he got here.” 

In the white hot sun at the entrance to the 
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Royal Mail wharf there was Br’r Goat, the man 
who Maria told me was her father. Far back in 
my boyhood days I recalled a sordid picture of 
this freak of nature. On the banks of the Esse- 
quibo. I had heard a lot about him and his 
relations with the East Indians who infested the 
East Coast. Once he was implicated in the 
disappearance of a “coolie” princess, but that 
was neither here nor there. From that time 
the pseudonym by which he had become known 
stuck to him. But many a Rod Street school boy 
had his “mud-head” broken if his legs did not 
carry him fast enough from the scene of jumping 
Br’r Goat. 

“Let's go down and talk to him,” suggested 
Sanford. “I'd like to hear what the old beggar 
has to say for himself.” 


Before I could raise a finger in protest he had 
started and the only thing to do, I suppose, was 
to trot along. At the gate Br’r Goat had stopped, 
ostensibly to light his pipe. That he had seen 
us I had not the slightest shadow of a doubt, and 
as I looked into the smouldering depths of his 
lurking black eyes I am certain I was right. I don’t 
think I ever saw such terrible, cat-like eyes in all my 
life. They ate into one’s soul, saw beyond every act, 
interpreted every gesture. Eyes that tore the veil 
from one’s inmost thoughts, eyes that saw in terms 
of motives, not actions. Of everything else I 
was oblivious. The color of his skin, the shape 
of his nose, his eyelids, his mouth, his chin, all 
these I saw and saw not. Only one thing stuck in 
my brain and that was the way those eyes bored 
into me, how they actually mesmerized me. I 
dared not look away. During all the talk that 
followed he never once took his eyes off mine. 
... Yes, he had shipped out on a schooner at 
Trinidad, stopping at Santa Cruz and Curacao. 
He had come to the isthmus bent on getting a job 
with the Commission at Gatun or as a railroad 
hand in Cristobal. Yes, he liked the place all 
right, although the rain brought back his old 
backaches. Those awful rheumatic pains laid him 
up for days some times. No, he hadn’t been there 
very long, and he was getting to like the place 
pretty well. Very few friends from Maijica he 
had met during his stay on the isthmus, and 
these didn’t interest him. Where did the old 
folks he knew back home hang out? 


III. 

“Enrique,” said Maria to me the next morn- 
ing, “Enrique, me—me—me—want-y por spikkoty 
you.” 

I was taken back at the look I saw in the girl’s 
flushed face. Eyes red, lips swollen, Maria had 
been crying—crying her heart out. Alarmed, I 
jumped out of my hammock, knocked the ashes 
out of my pipe, and prepared for something 
desperately out of the ordinary. She sat on the 
goat-upholstered bench beside me, clasped her 
—_ in her beaded hands, and looked up into my 
ace. 


“Tell me, Maria,” I said, “tell me, what is 
the trouble?” 

“Me no want-ee por go back to the mountains. 
San Blas too far from Colon. In Colon jew have 
nice dress, nice music in de park, el teatro, el 
carnival, and,” she added slyly, “Enrique. Mme. 
Chili, she no know ‘bout this. Suppose she know,” 
and she shrugged her shoulders feebly, “suppose 
she know she go fret, maybe she go beat me.” 

“But who is taking you back to the mountains, 
Maria?” 

“My padre, he go take me back, manana.” 

“Manana?” 

“A las siete por la manana.” 

That white-slaver of a father of hers, I sus- 
pected, was up to some of his old dirty tricks! 

“Listen, Maria, how is it that this man, Br'r 
—Baxter, I mean—how is it that he is your 
father—and he is so different, so unlike you?” 


“Me no know, me no know.” She shrugged 
her slender shoulders indifferently. “Mme. Chili, 
she tell me he fuh my papa, but what do I know?” 


“But surely you must have some recollection 
of your past, Maria. Don’t you know where you 
were born, and who your parents were?” 


“Me no know,” she used the first thing that 
came to her mouth, “me no know.” 

“Try, try and go back a bit. Tell me, where 
did you first come to know this Baxter—your 
father ?” 

“Oh, not berry, berry long. Let me see, me 
think—” 

“T think, Maria.” 

“Yes, I—I—think it was a little before you 
came por live here. One day I went to the 
market por buy pescow por Mme. Chili, and as 
I go ’cross Bolivar Street dis man come to me 
and say ‘Maria, Maria!’ Me look, and him say, 
‘You no know fuh you papa, Maria?’ and started 
por cry. I no notice him and ‘im follow me 
home. Him come and spikkoty Mme. Chili, then 
Mme. Chili call por me and say ‘Maria, dis por 
yuh papa.” Me no know no more.” 

“I am going straight to Mme. Chili and ask 
her,” I decided impulsively. “I am sure there 
is a misunderstanding somewhere.” 

“Please, Enrique,” Maria entreated, “please, no 
go to Mme. Chili, she go beat me.” 

Right. Moreover, very little was to be gained 
by taking the bull by the horns at this early stage 
of the game. 

“Never mind, Maria,” I assured her. 
mind, Enrique go fix por you.” 

A wave of hope swept over her brown, primi- 
tive face. Impulsively she caught my hand, and 
sloth that I was, had fastened a kiss on it before 
I could prevent her. 

As I started to go down the steps I saw Mme. 
Chili, clad in utmost black, hurrying down in front 
of me. Ever since I had been a lodger in the 
house I had not once seen her in street attire, and 
the mere fact of her going out was in itself an 
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event. But clad in black, and acting as nervously 
and as mysteriously as she did, made the matter 
all the more important. Should I follow her? 
So far I had no definite plan as regards the pre- 
dicament in which Maria was placed, and, curi- 
osity-bound, I decided to trail her just for the 
fun of it. The good senora, heavily veiled, kept 
close to the side of the buildings as she sped 
along. At Eighth Street she turned in the di- 
rection of the Cosmopolitan Hotel. As it so hap- 
pened, Sanford was stopping there and I had a 
pretty good reason, I felt, in entering it. The 
Cosmopolitan Hotel is one of those places in Latin 
America which boast of being built under the 
“European plan’—whatever that is. Its rooms are 
separated by walls so thin that it was possible to 
sit in one room and hear all that went on in the 
next. At any rate, I was just in time to see Mme. 
Chili enter one facing Front Street. Now if my 
friend from Berbice had had his right next to it, 
I could have entered, and by reason of its “Euro- 
pean construction” listened to all that was said 
in it. But, alas, no such fortune was in store for 
me, and all I had to do was to trot up and down 
the porch for a full half hour, practically helpless. 
One thing I found out, though, and that was that 
the room Mme. Chili had entered was occupied by 
a wooden-legged man by the name of Baxter! 


IV. 


Desperate, I ran down the street. Two things 
I was firmly convinced of. Baxter was not Maria’s 
father, and Mme. Chili knew it! 

It was a busy day for the merchants. Scores of 
American tourists and horn-eyed ‘“‘scientists,” 
en route to New Zealand, had brought a harvest 
to the city. The bazaars and jewelry stores and 
places where curios and canal stones and sharks’ 
teeth were bought drew the largest crowds. Out 
of the conglomeration of Duque ticket vendors 
and tourists and inquisitive bystanders, | recog- 
nized a man I wanted to see more than anyone 
else in the world—Julio Jiminez. 

“Hello, Julio,” I cried, “what are you doing for 
yourself these days?” 

“For cry sake, Sr. Martin! I wanted to see 
you very badly the other day. Where are you 
living now? I was up at the Arjona Club the 
other night and I proposed you for membership, 
just as I told you I was going to. Dr. Arjona 
is bound to loom big in the coming election, as 
the people are sick and tired of the vacillating 
policies of Pobras and Lefevre. We want a man 
who is going to interpret the will of the people 
and not be afraid to express it, a man to tell the 
gringoes they must live up to the provisions of 
the treaty and not overrun our cities with hostile 
marines.” 

The same old Julio. A violent patriot, he was 
ever yelping about the Imperialism of the United 
States, of the child-like leadership of the Republic’s 
statesmen, dreaming of the time when the young 
radicals would overthrow the “capitalist traitors” 


and send him to Paris or Rome with the rank o{ 
Ambassador Extraordinary. As I looked at his 
diminutive figure, his mulatto face, his immaculate 
duck and spotless shoes, I wondered whether he had 
become so bigoted, so pig-headed, as to be beyond 
the reaches of my plan. 

“Yes, we missed you badly,” he continued. “We 
wanted you to be on that Junta that went to the 
capital a few days ago to wait on His Excellency. 
This is going to be a big year for the Liberals, | 
tell you, and we want you to come around. The 
other night he had a baile and we missed you ver) 
much. Those Burgo girls were there and the, 
were asking about you.” 

“TI tell you, frankly, Julio, I have been so dog 
gone busy these days I haven't been able to 
go anywhere.” 

“Yes, I imagine so. For cry sake, man, I saw 
in La Estrella where you had taken over Ban- 
ton’s cocoanut interests around the coast, and | 
suppose that is enough to keep anybody busy.” 

“Say, Julio,” I cried at last, “I want you to 
do me a favor—a pretty big favor.” 

“Well, that is what I’ve been willing to do for 
a long time. I shall never forget that you once 
got me out of a serious hole, and | always insisted 
I owe you a debt of gratitude. As I told you 
once before, I am at your command—always.” 

I looked at him, noted the firmness of his 
mouth, the steady glitter of his eyes, the sin- 
cerity with which he said it. 

“But this,” I frowned, “is a pretty big thing 
to ask of any man, and I wish you'd see your way 
to do it. Julio, I am up a tree. I know a little 
Cholo girl who is about to be sold into slavery 
by a man posing as her father. The lady she 
is living with is in a measure implicated in it. 
and the only way out as far as I can see is to 
marry the girl. Marry her off to some responsible 
man who will protect her. Julio—will you do it?” 

The boy’s eyes flew open. I hated to think 
I was making capital out of a debt he felt he owed 
me, but what else could I do? J myself was out of 
the running! 

“But I’ve got to have time to think it over. 
For cry sake, man, you must not forget that I and 
Helena have been going together for some time. 
Give me about a day or so.” 

“No, I am sorry, Julio, but I’ve got to have 
your decision within the hour.” 

“For cry sake.” 

“I know it’s tough, Julio. It is a pretty seri- 
ous thing to ask of any man, but that girl is 
practically friendless, and that white-slaver is 
going to take her away tomorrow at sunrise. Let 
us go and take her to the alcalde and get a li- 
cense. I don’t think you will like the girl, but 
for pity sake help me to shield her a while until 
this skunk is convinced she is in safe hands. Then, 
of course, we will see if we can’t get you out of 

“From anybody else this would be preposterous,’ 
he snapped, “but I am with you. Let’s go.” 
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Jumping in a coach, we rode to the boarding 
house on Bottle Alley. As we got into it a 
strange premonition stole over me. Suppose Baxter 
had anticipated us? With quick steps we ran 
up the stairs, and, disregarding the rules of the 
place, I raced to the entrance to Mme. Chili’s, 
raising my voice in a loud, “Maria.” No answer. 
Presently I heard a shuffle of feet, as if someone 
were coming to meet us. Were my ears deceiv- 
ing me? Surely Maria didn’t walk that way. 
Nor Mme. Chili. That peg-step sounded like 
Br’r Goat's! No sooner had that thought come 
to me than his black, shining disk shone before us, 
like a spectre out of the night. 

“Come, Maria is inside. Go and see her.” 

For the first time I entered the Chili apartment. 
Inside a curious sight awaited us. Mme. Chili, 
the proud, beautiful mistress of the house, had the 
little Indian girl clasped to her bosom, smothering 
her with kisses and words of love. 


“Oh, my own dear child,” she wept, “my own 
darling Maria.” 

Struggling out of her mother’s arms, Maria 
espied us, and at once ejaculated, “Enrique!” 

“T have brought you a redeemer, “Maria,” I mur- 
mured so that the others could not hear, “a 
hero who is willing to risk life itself so that 
you won't have to go back to the mountains.” 

“No necessaire, Enrique, no necessaire. Me no 
go to San Blas no more. Mme. Chili, she my 
mama, Baxter he my papa en realidad. You 
know? Me go stay in Colon and go to the 
park on Sunday night, and hear the nice music, 
and el teatro and el carnival, and see the nice ladies 
and everything. Let me hug por you, Enrique, 
por next week me want-ee por marry por you.” 

“Maria!” 

“Senora!” 


She was gone. 


The Spirit of Phyllis Wheatley 
A Review of “There Is Confusion” 
By Jessie Redmon Fauset 


(Boni and Liveright, New York. Price $2.00) 
By Montcomery Grecory 


HAVE here on my desk the first editions of 

two noteworthy books, both written by Negro 
women, and both having a significance far beyond 
their intrinsic merit. The publication of this 
modest brown volume of verse in 1773 marked 
the first accomplishment in literature by an Ameri- 
can Negro and it may, therefore, be said to mark 
the beginning of Negro culture in the United 
States. The fact that it won not only personal 
recognition for a slave girl, Phyllis Wheatley, but 
also recognition of the intellectual capabilities of 
her race, made it necessary for a “committee of 
the most respectable citizens of Boston,” headed 
by Governor Thomas Hutchinson and John Han- 
cock, to attest publicly “that she had been ex- 
amined by some of the best judges and thought 
qualified to write them”! No other fact in those 
early days had such a devastating effect upon the 
doctrine of Negro inferiority as the publication of 
this slender book of verse more than a century 
and a half ago. 

This other book in its attractive orange jacket 
is Jessie Redmon Fauset’s novel, “There Is Con- 
fusion,” just off the press of Boni and Liveright. 
It is also a “first” book, being the first recognized 
novel written by a Negro woman and, in fact, 
the first treatment in fiction of the educated strata 
of Negro urban life. Is it strange that several 
well known critics express surprise that a stand- 
ard novel should be written by a woman of the 
black race or that the cultured group of that 
race described in the novel actually exists? As 
yet no “committee of respectable citizens” has 
been formed to examine her, although she was the 


object of curious, if polite, attention at a recent 
dinner attended by the literary “big-wigs” of 
New York. However, these gentlemen are unani- 
mous in saying that this novel presents to white 
America a milieu of its civilization of which it has 
been totally ignorant and they gladly welcome this 
opportunity of “looking in” on the actual life of 
the more cultured class of Negroes. Here lies the 
great value of this novel, in interpreting the bet- 
ter elements of our life to those who know us only 
as domestic servants, “uncles,” or criminals. The 
tremendous potentiality of such an influence was 
indicated in the recent statement of Horace Live- 
right, that a large proportion of the orders coming 
from Great Britain during a recent month for 
publications of his firm were for “There Is Con- 
fusion.”” This modern Phyllis Wheatley is win- 
ning a new understanding for the Negro and a 
wider respect and recognition for him throughout 
the world of culture. 

Miss Fauset’s novel has perhaps an even greater 
value to the Negro himself. It is a sincere effort 
to view the life of the race artistically—objectively. 
Heretofore we have either imbibed the depreciatory 
estimates of our enemies or gulped down the un- 
critical praise of our friends. We have not dared 
to see ourselves as we really are nor have our 
artists treated our life as material to be objectively 
moulded into creations of beauty. Our writers 
of the younger school have been the first to 
catch this sound point of view and upon their 
strict adherence to it in the future depends the 
successful development of Negro art and literature. 
Even Miss Fauset occasionally errs in this respect 
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and diverts the reader’s interest from her story into 
bypaths of special pleading against race prejudice. 

Then, again, the success of such writers as 
Jessie Fauset and Jean Tooner is ample proof 
that true merit can surmount the barriers of race 
prejudice and that the doors of the literary world 
are at least ajar for the talented and ambitious 
youth of the race. Both of these writers also 
offer the lesson that the more ambitious works can- 
not be attained by sudden flight, but only by long 
and patient apprenticeship in the writing of short 
stories. 

Technically ‘There Is Confusion” more than 
reaches the level of the better class of contem- 
porary American fiction. The romance of Peter 
Bye and Joanna Marshall, etched on the inter- 
esting background of the family life of the cul- 
tured Negroes of Philadelphia and New York, 
is well conceived and skilfully executed. The plot 
holds the interest of the reader unflaggingly to 
the end. There are fewer faults pf construction 
than might be expected in a “first” novel. It may 
be said, however, that the latter part of the story 
is the least convincing. For example, although 
there is practically no mention of the World War 
throughout the main part of the novel, it suddenly 
appears, apparently to enable several of the char- 
acters to straighten out their careers and to offer 
the opportunity for a dramatic conclusion. The 
characters are cleverly drawn, especially that or 
Maggie Ellersley who, like Brutus, although not 
intended to be the leading figure in the story, cer- 
tainly appeals to the reviewer as the finest achieve- 


ment of the author. On the other hand, the white 
Byes, young Meriweather Bye and his grandfather 
seem to make their entrance on the stage as super- 
numeraries and to add little of value to the novel. 

This is not the place to retell this splendid story 
of Negro life. It is sufficient to say that Jessie 
Fauset has created a novel of unusual power and 
exceptional artistry and in doing so she has not 
only reflected credit .upon herself buf has likewise 
rendered her race an inestimable service. , It may 
be safely predicted that this is only the beginning of 
a successful career as an outstanding American 
novelist. 

I cannot refrain from wondering why there 
was so much “confusion” in the typesetting room 
of the publishers of this novel. Perhaps the 
“printer’s devil” got loose among the type and was 
responsible for the errata, some of which are indi- 
cated on the fly-leaf of the book! 

Finally, permit me to make an earnest plea for 
a practical appreciation of Miss Fauset’s achieve- 
ment. ‘There Is Confusion” should be read by 
every intelligent Negro in Amerca and it should be 
brought to the attention of every high school and 
college student in the race. We cannot expect 
the leading publishers of this country to continue 
to accept the works of our writers unless the de- 
mand for them is sufficient to justify the enormous 
expense involved. If our poets, novelists, and 
dramatists are to succeed we must form a large 
reading public for the products of their pens. 
Let the slogan be: Read the works of our own 
writers first! 


A Note on Negro Industrial Problems 


By Gorvon H. Simpson 


T IS evident that the problems of Negroes in 
industry are largely those of personnel and 

adjustment. The wholesale migration and im- 
portation of Negro labor from the South has 
brought to northern industries thousands who must 
become adjusted to the highly organized and spe- 
cialized industrial life. The problem of inefh- 
cient workers, together with the adjustments for 
those with rural habits of action and attitudes, 
cannot be solved without the greatest effort on the 
part of the Urban League in cooperation with 
employers. 

During the first ten months of 1923 there 
were placed through the Employment Department 
of the St. Louis Urban League 4,433 men and 
women. This was about one hundred per cent 
more than those who were placed during the 
entire calendar year 1922. One of the factors 
in the large number of placements was the pub- 
licity given the migration conditions and the neces- 
sity for employment of the newcomers. Place- 
ment figures each month were also given promi- 
nent publication both in the white and the col- 
ored press. These two methods resulted in a 


large number of new openings for employment of 
colored labor. 

One significant accomplishment was the placing 
of sixty colored girls in a knitting mill in a type 
of work in which colored girls had not previously 
been employed. In less than two months the 
superintendent reported that the girls had given 
entire satisfaction and that the company was plan- 
ning further extension of the employment of col- 
ored girls in their mills. In order to produce the 
highest efficiency among these workers a club is 
being organized with the cooperation of Mrs. D. 
B. Brooks, Neighborhood Secretary. This club will 
serve as a clearing house for all matters of adjust- 
ment between the girls and their employers, as 
well as develop a strong, constructive business and 
social program. 

Looking forward to the future, two suggestions 
are offered which should provide a large part of 
the personnel for filling the increasing oppor- 
tunities for the employment of colored labor. In 
the first place, many types of personal service work 
have in their ranks at the present time hundreds 
of men and women who are qualified for work 
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far beyond the positions which they now hold and 
who may be desirous of improving their prospects. 
From this group could be recruited trained men 
and women for the better types of positions now 
opening. True, there may be a financial sacri- 
fice for some of them at the outset, but in the long- 
est run recruiting to the ranks of industry would 
mean larger financial returns to them. 

Secondly, there is a great need for conserva- 
tion of educational potentialities of our high 
school boys and girls as well as college gradu- 
ates. Many of these boys and girls are going 
into blind alley jobs after they finish school and 
their educational training is entirely lost. This 
group might well be canvassed for prospective 
employees in new openings. Nor should we wait 
until they graduate from high school. The oppor- 
tunities for employment in industry, business, and 
professional life should be more definitely placed 
before boys and girls while they are in high 
school, and at an earlier age, in order that they 


might find the niche into which they could best 
fit for their future service. In this same connec- 
tion night school classes might well be developed 
to further train men and women. 

One very definite problem which presents itself 
to St. Louis and many other cities is that many 
women apply for general house and other work 
who have no idea of the use of modern house- 
hold labor saving devices. There is a need for 
further training of women along these lines be- 
cause of the great demand for this type of work. 

Finally, the need for a definite educational cam- 
paign to encourage training for increasing oppor- 
tunities in the future should be greatly empha- 
sized. What the future holds will be determined 
largely by the conservation of industrial, com- 
mercial, and business opportunities which have been 
developed in the recent few years by the efforts 
of the Urban Leagues throughout the country. 
One part of our task, then, is to prepare the com- 
ing generation for these larger opportunities. 


The Migration: A Southern View 


By Georce J. BALpwin 


E HAVE recently seen a considerable mi- 

gration of our Negro citizens to other 
parts of the country, partly due to economic causes 
and partly to a condition of lawlessness which 
has led the Negroes to fear for the safety of their 
homes and lives. 

I ask you whether we wish to encourage this 
migration until the last Negro leaves us, or shall 
we remove its causes and keep them with us? 
I unhesitatingly assert that the prosperity of 
Georgia depends upon our keeping the Negro here. 
Our only alternative is to let them go and re- 
place them by immigration from Central and 
Eastern Europe, bringing with it the Bolshevist 
and the Anarchist into the purest Anglo-Saxon 
state in the Union, where ninety-seven per cent 
of our white population is American born of un- 
mixed parentage and American bred in American 
ideas. 

The economic question will settle itself. We 
can afford to pay the Negro as good wages as any 
other section of the country, measured by the 
quality of the services he renders. When this is 
known and acted upon the economic question will 
settle itself. Many of the migrants are return- 
ing South, evidently having found out that this 
section offers them equal industrial opportunity. 

The question of social equality long ago set- 
tled itself and the false hopes held out in other 
sections, having been found fallacious, are today 
not considered seriously by the better class of our 
Negroes. 

The other principal cause of the migration is the 
Negroes’ fear for the safety of their lives and 
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property and the injustice often done them by our 
courts because their interests are not safeguarded 
by competent counsel, and it is to these two lat- 
ter points that the Inter-racial Committee, com- 
posed of the leaders of both races in Georgia, is 
giving its attention. A fund has been raised which 
provides payment for good legal advice and help 
in the trial of any Negro in Georgia when it seems 
needed to secure that equal justice to which he is 
entitled. In addition, this committee is en- 
deavoring by suitable publicity to bring about a 
public opinion in Georgia which will never again 
permit the execution of any man, white or black, 
save after due and fair trial in the courts we 
have set up to insure justice to every citizen. We 
need freedom from lynch law in Georgia. 

The economic question will adjust itself, the 
social question is a dead issue, but that of equal 
justice and protection is a living one and when 
that is settled, there will no longer be a “Negro 
Question.” 

The Episcopal Bishop of Georgia is the presi- 
dent of our local committee in Savannah. We 
need the influence of the church, not any particu- 
lar sect but of the church as a whole, not only 
on this question but for its influence on the family, 
for its help in building up an unselfish com- 
munity spirit, thus aiding in what I believe to be 
the most needed and most materially profitable part 
of the work of our Chamber of Commerce—the 
building up of the spirit of the community. Once 
this is done, the material things will follow as 
naturally as the waters flow from our mountains 
to the sea. 
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The Migration: A Northern View 


By Emmett J. Scorr 


HE EFFECT of the migration has been 

to bring to the North new and difficult prob- 
lems. In some sections there has been much ex- 
ploitation. At the same time many of these un- 
tutored people have found themselves suddenly 
intoxicated with the freedom of northern, east- 
ern and western centers and in some instances 
have seemed to mistake liberty and freedom for li- 
cense. It is well to state, however, that general 
observation bears out the statement that, in the 
main, these migrants have proved law-abiding, in- 
dustrious citizens who are anxious to improve 
their general social condition. 

In undertaking to fill the places in northern 
industry formerly occupied by skilled and un- 
skilled European labor, it was to be expected 
that the Negro would meet with difficulties. 
These difficulties were experienced not only in his 
work but in connection with his social position 
as well. 

Discussing this subject recently Mr. E. V. 
Wilcox, one of the editors of The Country Gen- 
tleman, in a broadcast message, said: 

“The mecca of this great Negro pilgrimage is 
found in the industrial cities, especially in Pitts- 
burgh, Akron, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Bridge- 
port, etc. ‘These people are going mostly into min- 
ing, packing, steel and rubber industries, the 
building trades, and highway construction. What 
happens to the Negro when he comes North? 
Within two months he is apparently just as much 
at home in the steel mill as he previously had been 
in the cotton field. Perhaps the first thing the 
newcomer learns is thrift. He realizes that it 
costs more to live in Detroit than down in the 
Yazoo Delta. He at once begins to save money. 
About 80 per cent of the colored people in De- 
troit have bank accounts, and 50 per cent of them 
carry life insurance. In many northern cities 
Negroes are rapidly buying homes. More than 50 
per cent of the colored homes in Boston have been 
bought since 1918. How does the Negro fit into 
northern cities? Big employers say that they like 
him better than alien laborers. The Negro is 
tractable, adaptable, sometimes shiftless, but be- 
coming more thrifty, and is always in good hu- 
mour. The fact that he speaks English is a 
big point in his favor.” 

Following the close of the great World War, 
agitation was made for national legislation to re- 
strict alien immigration. This was said to have 
been a reaction growing out of the experiences of 
this country during the war when it found 
that there was such a large alien population which 
could not be counted upon as substantial de- 
fenders of our country in time of war. The 
legislation enacted hy the Congress of the United 


States, according to Honorable Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, closed up the avenues of labor 
supply for American industries. A statement to 
this effect was issued by Mr. Gary early in 
1923, following his return from Europe, when he 
said that the operation of the new regulations 
regarding immigration were bringing about a 
serious labor shortage in American industries. In 
a telegram at that time, I called Mr. Gary’s 
attention to the fact that there are in this coun- 
try twelve million colored people; that eight mil- 
lion of these twelve million are in the South; 
that they are citizens of the Republic; that they 
are tied to a one crop system and oppressed by 
economic conditions that hinder and prevent their 
fullest development and the enjoyment of the 
guaranteed privilege of American citizenship. | 
also pointed out that they possess strong bodies 
and have a genuine patriotic attachment to Ameri- 
can institutions; that they are in a position to sup- 
ply the labor shortage to which he referred if plans 
be undertaken, on a large and important scale, 
to transfer them to centers where their services 
are needed. I also added that it seems unneces- 
sary to look to foreign shores to supply any labor 
shortage that may exist in American industries 
when there is this large and sympathetic group 
so easily within reach. These colored Americans 
are not aliens; they have never sought to disrupt 
the Government nor do they harbor bolshevistic 
or anarchistic ideals. They are ready and willing 
to help develop the resources of their country. 

This telegram was broadcast by the Associated 
Press and evoked both favorable and unfavorable 
criticism on the part of northern and southern 
editors and hundreds of others. One of the 
criticisms came from a Mr. John M. Gibbs, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, Norfolk, Virginia, in which be objected 
to the suggestion that southern Negro labor be 
used in northern industries, on the ground that 
the Negro is needed in the South. 

It is not necessary for me to quote in detail 
the answer sent to Mr. Gibbs aside from calling 
his attention to the fact that I advised him that 
the Negro is no longer content to accept the in- 
tolerable conditions to which he has been sub- 
jected in the past and a lowered wage at the same 
time. I also called his attention to the vagrancy 
laws of the South which are invoked to intimidate 
Negro laborers and force them to work under op- 
pressive conditions. I felt compelled to say to 
him that if unwillingness to work under these 
restrictive and dehumanizing conditions is to be 
interpreted as a shortage of labor, then, if there 
is not a shortage of labor in the lumber camps and 
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the other industries of the South, there should be 
such a shortage. Finally, I felt compelled to add 
that it is the duty of colored people, wherever op- 
portunity offers, to. leave those sections where 
lynchings and peonage are practiced upon them 
with impunity. 

The bulk of the colored people of the South 
will not be transferred to the North. The prob- 


lem of the races in America will not be wholly 
settled by the present migration movement. Un- 
doubtedly, however, barriers are being broken 
down, the race is being liberated industrially, and 
the Negro has given evidence of his willingness 
as a patriotic American to serve the nation in- 
dustrially as he has served it upon so many other 
occasions during its periods of stress and storm. 


From an address delivered before the Annual Conference of the National Urban League 


Some Happy Results of Race Contacts 


By L. Woop 


NTIRELY aside from the beautiful personal 

friendships which have come to me from my 
contacts with the Negro race and which have come 
to me also among whites on account of my inter- 
est in the question of race and the patriotic effort 
to find a solution there are, I feel, great and happy 
results which have come from race contacts. 

(I hope no one will feel that I have forgotten 
or failed to note the many grievous sins against 
the Negro and against their own souls of which 
white people have been guilty and are today still 
guilty). 

For the Negro the situation between the races 
stimulates to a most fundamental honesty. I do 
not mean merely the honesty which is negative, 
desisting from pilfering or larger theft, honesty 
in the legal sense, but honesty of thought, of 
intellectual endeavor and of purpose. The willing- 
ness on the part of the Negroes to be tried by 
the regular standards, not standards developed 
for Negroes; the sacrifices they make for a stan- 
dard education, not an education good enough for 
Negroes; the exasperation which we feel with 
people who make excuses for Negroes because 
they are Negroes—all these point to a funda- 
mental honesty and an appreciation of things 
honest which 1s, I think, a happy result. 

The achievement of Negroes in any field must 
be on a basis of complete honesty, or the preju- 
diced and the traducer of the race will be quick 
to point out the defects. In Kipling’s clever 
phrase, Negroes who achieve today must “fill the 
unforgiving minute full of sixty seconds worth of 
distance run.” 

This same situation compels the Negro to an 
extraordinary resourcefulness. He feels that he 
must achieve on the best standards and to do so 
from the meager background from which he so 
often starts is to require extraordinary exertion 
on the boot-straps in default of any pull from 
above. 
May I illustrate with the story of the woman 
from Georgia who with six children decided to 
go to Detroit? Arriving there the problems of 
housing confronted her, complicated not only by 
the color of her skin but with the unescapable 
fact of six growing children. After two days of 
unsuccessful effort, always meeting the question: 


“Have you any children?” as the final obstacle to 
get a satisfactory home, she left the children one 
morning in the churchyard, playing among the 
graves, and went to the nearest real estate office. 
Satisfactory rooms were discovered. On meeting 
the inevitable question, a choked voice replied: 
“I done left ma six children in the churchyard.” 
Negotiations satisfactory completed. Mother re- 
turns to graveyard and unparks her temporary 
dead and lives happily ever afterward in this 
newly rented home. 

No matter what allowances one makes for the 
spiritual and material progress of the Negro in 
Africa, or what value we put on the different 
standards by which progress is judged it still re. 
mains true that no race has ever made the prog- 
ress that the Negro in the United States has made 
since 1861, and which he had commenced to make, 
of course, long before that period. The way in 
which he has examined and appraised the white 
man’s civilization about him and discovered the 
good as inevitably as some of his racial brothers 
have practiced the bad must be put down in 
part at least in the happy results of race contact. 


Change of environment may have had a lot to 
do with it. But the stimulus of competition and 
example has, it seems to me, been the prepondering 
cause. Facing the hypocrisy all too prevalent 
in the white man’s Christian church, the Negro 
has appropriated the beautiful flame which keeps 
the church alive despite its unreal trappings and 
has achieved a beautiful conception of the Chris- 
tian religion. He has in spite of the denials of 
its privileges sensed a great central truth in 
American democracy and has achieved a great 
faith in the possibility of a man rising from the 
bottom to the top and in spite of evidence mul- 
tiplied on all sides to the contrary, young America, 
no matter what the color of his skin, feels within 
him the conviction that he may be President of 
the United States. 

Story: The son of a very dear colored friend 
of mine said to his little sister the other day at the 
breakfast table:—the boy is twelve years old— 
“T think I will be President of the United States 
some day.” And she laughed and said: “No, you 
won't; no Negro is ever President of the United 
States.” And he answered: “Well, I was only 


born a few years ago.” 
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The work of Inter- 
racial Committees, of the 
National Association for 
the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and of the 
National Urban League, 
the delightful friendships 
which have formed in this 
work between members of 
different races are all 
happy results of racial con- 
tacts. Whether started to 
right wrongs or to remedy 
unhappiness is not the 
question. 

For white people a num- 
ber of great gains and 
happy ones have come 
from racial contacts. As 
one views their frequent 
un-Christian, inhuman 
treatment of their fellow 
men of darker color one 
is inclined almost to feel 
that they have spiri- 
tually injured themselves much more than they have 
injured the Negro. They have gained a folk-lore 
rich and beautiful. They have gained in appre- 
ciation of spiritual qualities, love, friendship, en- 
thusiasm, devotion. They have gained a reallv 
great American singer in Roland Hayes. They 
have gained in Tanner, so recently made a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor in Paris, a great 
American artist. They have gained in Professor 
Carver a great scientist and discoverer of values 
hitherto undreamed of in the homely sweet po- 
tato and the peanut and the clays of Alabama. 


For the white man to appreciate many of these 
happy results, however, we must invent new means 
of information for unhappily at the present the 
Negro who gets out of the class of personal service 
automatically breaks his contacts with the white 
man, passes into a realm of which the average 
white man is ignorant, and it is almost a refrain 
in my life as I have the happiness of introducing 
some of my white friends to my cultured, able, 
colored friends, to hear them say: “I had no idea 
such Negroes existed.” 


Notes on a Trip with the 


ALTIMORE is the “gateway” to the South, 

reflecting an unstable and unassailable mix- 
ture of the northern and southern atmosphere— 
uncertain on many aspects of inter-racial advance 
—over-certain on most notions of racial separate- 
ness. A one time segregation ordinance lumped 
Negroes together. After it had been declared 
unconstitutional, the sentiment fixed by law 
held the physical relations about the same. Out 


A Study in Black and White ball 
—From Deutsch Amerika the Christian message as 


opposed to its formal 


In this field one wel- 
comes the efforts of The 
Journal of Negro History, 
the Association for the 
Advancement of Colored 
People, the Inter-racial 
Committee, and the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

The inclusion of Ne- 
groes and work with and 
for Negroes in Community 
Chests and the splendid 
way in which the Negro 
is responding to these com- 
munity efforts is another 
path along which this in- 
formation travels and 
which is a happy result of 
racial contact. 

The white man also has 
had a great lesson in 
Christianity and the effec- 
tiveness of the reality of 


observance. 

An opportunity to see themselves in a very 
bright and frequently uncomplimentary light has 
been afforded the white man—a very happy re- 
sult of race contacts if he is honest enough to take 
the lesson. A chance to test his vaunted 
democracy; a chance to get off his ridiculous Nor- 
dic pose and revalue contributions to civilization 
on a spiritual basis,—these are all happy results 
of racial contacts. 

May I in closing quote the words which my 
friend, Dr. Alain Locke, used in a most informa- 
tive address made at a dinner of young Negro 
writers gathered to give honor to Miss Jessie 
Fauset in celebration of the publication of her 
first novel by Boni and Liveright. Speaking of 
the young group of writers he said: “They sense 
within their group—meaning the Negro group— 
a spiritual wealth which if they can properly ex- 
pound will be ample for a new judgment.” 

Truly a happy, ennobling result of race con- 
tacts, an evidence of that very apparent longing 
by this extra-honest, super-Christian group who 
desire to make their glowing contribution to the 
bright pool of our common civilization. 


‘Business Men’s “Party 


of this isolation some Negro business establish- 
ments have flowered. Jenkins, the caterer, is 
one of the survivors of a once flourishing and 
profitable vocation for Negroes. It grew out of 
domestic service, spread itself impersonally, and 
became big business requiring capital. Launder- 
ing, another household art, was never exploited 
by Negroes as a business. Pratt’s Laundry is an 
isolated exception. Twenty-three employees 
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handle a weekly business of $1700. The pro- 
prietor, one learns, is also the Principal of a 
school. Harry O. Wilson’s Bank is another sur- 
vivor of two other sad failures in banking. But 
this institution, called the Mutual Benefit So- 
ciety, dominated by a family, is strong and healthy. 
Rattle of typewriters and adding machines, pol- 
ished wood and gleaming steel cages, the soft hur- 
ried tread of busy girls with serious faces, give 
a comfortable feeling of security. The president 
welcomes the visitors without rising and without 
emotion and turns back to the signing of checks. 

Darting about solicitously with the party is a 
stalwart, angular man who might have been a 
farmer. “That's Burton, the clothing store 
man,” someone volunteers. We go to his store, 
—the first evidence that Negroes will buy clothes 
from other Negroes, and learn that he does a 
yearly business of $100,000. They can get credit 
if they need it—there are other things besides 
clothes. “Yes, we sell furniture,” shouts a sign. 
He goes out after business—four men on the 
road, three trucks, seven employees in the store. 
Burton makes a living. Tom Smith joins the 
party. He owns the Smith Hotel and knows 
enough voters to keep the Governor polite to 
him. A queer personality is Smith,—modest, 
feared, worldly wise, and almost maudlin in his 
generosity. The Royal Palace Hotel makes trou- 
ble for itself with its name. It is too neat a hos- 
telry to garnish itself with such verbal regalia. 
It is one of the few surviving hotels for Negroes 
in the country. We pass a huge half finished 
stone structure spread over a full block—the new 
colored High School. “We've been working for 
this six years,” announces our guide. “The old 
building has 1500 students and a capacity of only 
500.” Sharp Street M. E. Church Community 
House is a stately new stone building planted 
against the Church. The rooms still echo when 
they should be filled. “The problem of the 
Community House,” says the director, profession- 
ally, “is how to attract the people of the com- 
munity.” 

There are only four hours for Baltimore. Then 
Washington. 

In the snug comfort of the smoking-room, C. 
C. Spaulding, of the North Carolina Mutual, is 
tempted to philosophize about financial success 
and race relations. “When you men get to Dur- 
ham you will find something that will surprise 
you—you'll find the white people polite, and 
why? It’s because colored people there have 
something they want, and they are not dependent 
and can hold their heads up. You'll be surprised 
when I tell you that we have no trouble getting 
Pullman accommodations around in the South 
from Durham. Why, the white people are 
ashamed to have respectable looking Negroes ride 
in ‘Jim Crow’ cars. .. . 

“You will find Negroes in Durham living 
in some of the select residential areas and nobody 
making any fuss about it. ... Over in Balti- 


_on equal terms with them and able to back up 


more they have been throwing bombs. I be- 
lieve sometimes that Negroes have segregated 
themselves to get their property together... . 
Where you have a community of self-respecting 
Negroes doing business with the rest of the town 


their economic demands, you'll get the respect 
of the white people—we get it in Durham.” 
* * * 

Every fourth person in Washington is a 
Negro. They are deeper shadows in the shadow 
of the Capitol. Decrepit framework homes of 
Negroes sprout about the severe immaculacy of 
government buildings like unsightly waste. The 
real homes, we are told, are North West. 
The reception committee is a representative 
group. “There's the man who controls the Red 
Cab Company—he has 49 cars. And that’s Mr. 
Mitchell, head of ‘the Masons,” someone is say- 
ing. “Over there is Dudley, who owns the 
Howard Theater. ‘That tall, slim, youngish fel- 
low coming up is Mortimer Harris—yes, he’s 
colored—a real estate man who can think in big 
figures.” 
A man points toward the round top of the 
Capitol as the cars swing by and snickers some- 
thing about its “teapot dome.” There is a mild 
stir in the town because a delegation of colored 
women had just waited on President Coolidge pro- 
testing against the rumored possibility of the ap- 
pointment of an Inter-racial Commission. We 
stop at Mortimer Harris’ office on F Street— 
that's downtown. He tells you he is collecting 
rents on properties valued at $700,000. Out on 
the skirts of the district he is building 15 modern 
homes—teight-room houses to sell as homes. He 
points at them with an awful carelessness and 
remarks: ‘“That’s a $200,000 operation of ours.” 
A Negro architect designed them after an Eng- 
lish village pattern. The family of the “better 
class’ who moves in will pay out from $14,000 
to $17,000. “Where’ll they get it? Oh, they’ll 
get it—the terms are reasonable.” 
The National Benefit Life Insurance Company 
has outgrown its habiliments. One moves through 
a maze of desks and files, wire caging, stacks of 
records and supplies at an oblique angle. Girls 
are busy—there is a dominant tone of brown,— 
the old ones feign indifference to the -visitors but 
their extravagant gestures of application betray 
a heavy consciousness, perhaps a bored one; the 
younger ones giggle and steal glances and do any 
job in the path of their retreat. There are 160 
of them in a small building. They are working 
on two shifts until they get more space. Here 
at least is justification for the business colleges. 
S. W. Rutherford, the president, talks excitedly 
and his walk is like something charging. He points 
to the most recent addition to the equipment— 
“We have $25,000 worth of adding machines in 
this room,” and he is off again talking about the 
accuracy of his records. 
A booklet points out that the company has 
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150,000 policyholders and 22 million dollars of 
insurance in force. 

The Washington homes seldom break their 
rigid regimentation. They seem to have been 
built in units. Behind this interminable same- 
ness is an interminable variety of delightfully in- 


dividual tastes. Their homes inside express them. 


“Our people are buying homes here and busi- 
nesses, too.” 

There is a block solid with new businesses— 
tall, gray slab fronts, shining new paint, intersticed 
with rejuvenated dwellings. One of the guides 
addresses the group with a Ciceronian tremolo: 
“All around you now, gentlemen, are Negro 
owned businesses in Negro owned buildings. Yes, 
sir, this whole block—both sides of the street.” 
Then an enthusiastic mumble about defeating the 
segregation laws by: wedging out the white blood 
suckers. 

Murray Brothers’ remarkable printing establish- 
ment, covering the ground floor of the no less 
remarkable Murray Building, ought to turn out 
good work—they have the equipment. 

One distinctive claim that the Whitelaw Hotel 
can make is that it was built to be a hotel—it 
is not a remodeled anything. One can get com- 
fortable lodging and a good meal there. The 
art decorations strike the more sensitive visitors 
rather violently. If the paintings can be judged 
by the discussion they get—these are remarkable. 

There is a quiet grace about Howard Uni- 
versity. “Reared against the Eastern sky,” as 
the Alma Mater song runs, it stands like the 
Acropolis,—meditatively on a hill top. 


It is Saturday and only a few students are 
moving about, but where do these get their pos- 
ture of smug enlightenment? The _ institution 
holds some well known personalities who “give 
off’ without limit live radium. Dr. E. E. 
Just might be mistaken for one of the students. 
His degree was earned in a research laboratory 
—a genuine scientist. We pass the Kraal of Kelly 
Miller of the Sanhedrin; of the suave and com- 
petent Dr. Emmett J. Scott, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the institution; of Alain Locke, a leader 
of the young intellectuals; of Gregory, Wood- 
ward, Holmes, Fischer and E. C. Williams. How- 
ard is nursing the sprout of a good idea. 

C. W. Banton, the cashier of the Prudential 
Bank, explains that they began business because 
there was no institution in Washington for hand- 
ling Negroes’ money. “We're young yet,’ he 
said, waving proudly at his vault, “but this is our 
building and we’ve got an authorized capital ot 
$200,000.” 

Dinner and much speaking at the Whitelaw Ho- 
tel and off again for Richmond, Virginia. 

* * * 


This once militant’ old seat of the Confederacy, 
with its State Capitol facing the South, has some 
54,000 or more Negroes. 

It is Sunday, but the enthusiastic home town 
business men will open up their places. 


The gray towers of Virginia University are 
the introduction to the town. The somberly solid 
New England granite from the distance melts into 
the gray morning. Charles T. Russell, one of 
the professors, superintendent of grounds, and an 
architect with a million dollars worth of buildings 
in the State to his credit, is leading the party. 
“Since the war,” he explains, “the students have 
developed a new psychology. They are not so 
easily regimented.” He is not sure that he can 
get a representative assembly of students to meet 
the visitors. ... About the campus, these stu- 
dents move as if in abstraction. Perhaps it is 
the gray walls. . . . One notes age contrasts. 


There is a college, an academic and a theological 
department. A law department is being estab- 
lished. Professor Barco laments the slump in 
recruits for the ministry. ... The school has 
just been granted a Grade “A” rating, we are 
told. 


We pass the Hartshorn College for girls,—an 
oblong, vine covered building, once serenely aloof, 
now shadowed and fumed by an enormous to- 
bacco factory. 


Around Second and Leigh Streets Negro busi- 
ness pivots, only three blocks from Broad Street, 
and in the line of the town’s spread. Time is 
multiplying values. Just off the corner is the 
Southern Aid Society, an organization over 30 
years old with assets of $662,000. They have 
just completed a new building. On another corner 
is the St. Luke’s Bank. It has lived in quite 
good health through several disasters to local 
banking institutions and to community confidence. 
The party halts a moment while the leader ex- 
plains to an excited old lady that nothing is hap- 
pening to the bank but a friendly inspection by 
visitors. So much for the force of precedent. 


The home building of the St. Luke’s Benefit So- 
ciety has the personality of Maggie L. Walker, its 
founder. It is a woman's building, — new, 
cleverly designed, and solid. Here is evidence 
for the skeptics that a woman can be a successful 
administrator of enormous interests without be- 
coming a hysterical man. There is an undeniable 
personal solicitude in the services of her company. 
Volume of business? To date they have paid out 
$1,123,455 in “death claims.” 


There are other businesses. Ten cars line up to 
spin around the city. They pass row on row of 
red, brick front Negro homes—the residence area 
is spreading towards the center of town—most un- 
usual. They cross the viaduct into the muddy, 
weatherbeaten unsightliness of “poor white folks’ ” 
homes. There’s food for thought and comparison. 
The bottoms of Jackson Ward, where the poorest 
Negroes live, yield nothing worse. The cars clear 
into a park on a promontory overlooking the James. 
A white girl nudges her mate and in amazement 
shouts: “Great day in the morning!” 

(These notes will be continued in the July issue.) 
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ARRY T. BURLEIGH in the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Eagle: “Think of a garden where 
flowers of all colors flourish side by side. Each 
added color is an added beauty to the garden. 
Why cannot this be so with people?” 


In the New York World Paul Barish says: 
“Breeding race hatred in a country like the grand 
U. S. A. is a disgrace and a dishonor to the 
founders and lovers of liberty. Liberty is meant 
for all, without regard to race, color or creed.” 

* 

Robert W. Bagnall in the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Journal: “America never can be a real democracy 
until justice and fair play are granted Negroes.” 

** * 


From a story told by Prof. J. P. King in the 
Salina, Kan., Journal: “A Negro and a white man 
had gone hunting. They scared up a buffalo 
which immediately gave chase. The white man 
mounted the first available tree. The Negro 
rushed into a cave. Out he came, to be chased 
back by the buffalo. The performance was re- 
peated until finally the white man cried: ‘Nigger, 
don’t you know as long as you come out that 
buffalo will chase you back?’ ‘White man, don’t 
you know there’s a bear in that cave?’ answered the 
unfortunate black. That is much the present 
status of the Negro,—-there’s a buffalo in front, 
a bear behind, and a white man up in the tree 
talking down.” 


The Kansas City, Mo., Star: “That there 
should be so large a shift of population in a single 
year with a minimum of friction and mal-adjust- 
ment is a reliable indication of the growth of 
racial harmony in the United States.” 

7 


Harry E. Barnes in the American Mercury: 
“As a matter of truth, it can scarcely be shown 
that, even as between the three major races, there 
is any proof of comprehensive superiority. Racial 
superiority or inferiority is as yet as undemon- 
strable as hellfire or the immortality of the soul. 
The Chinese had a genial and urban civilization 
of respectable antiquity when our Nordic ancestors 
were drinking the blood of their enemies out of 
human skulls, and the Negro exhibits a marked 
superiority over the white race in meeting the re- 
quirements of the environment in which he was 
differentiated and to which he is adjusted.” 


* 


Monroe N. Work in The Southern Workman: 
“As long as there is a Negro problem in America 
the South is in political slavery, unable to vote 
her mind about matters of national and interna- 
tional importance. When the time comes that 
the Negro problem is no longer a sectional prob- 
lem but, in so far as it is a problem at all, a 
national problem, then, indeed, will the Southern 
country be free.” 


POT POURRI 


As To Racial Superiority 


HEORIES of racial superiority as among 

the white peoples were lightly brushed aside 
by the anthropologists who threshed out the sub- 
ject at one of the sessions of the American Phil- 
osophical Society in Philadelphia last week. On 
the question of the innate superiority of the white 
races over the black races there was a much sharper 
division of opinion. 

The case against the colored race was most for- 
cibly presented by H. U. Hall, curator of ethnology 
in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He stressed the point that the Negro tribes of 
Africa are constitutionally defective in will power 
and in the sense of individual responsibility. This 
is shown by their universal submission to the auto- 
cratic rule of tribal chieftains and medicine men. 
Part of Mr. Hall’s argument deserves to be 
quoted verbatim: 


In the region of the Upper Nile, among such tribes 
as the Bari, the Lakuta and others, the magicians, whose 
principal function is that of rain-making, are the 
chiefs. Rain is the one thing which matters to the 
people in those districts; for if it does not come down 


at the right time, this means that their animals and 
their crops, their only resources, are destroyed. These 
chiefs, the rain-makers, have various ways of produc- 
ing rain. One may have a collection of rain-stones such 
as rock crystals and amethysts. These he plunges into 
water and, taking a cane, beckons with it to the clouds, 
accompanying his gesture with an incantation. 


This evidence would seem to be convincing. 
But in all fairness it should be compared with the 
discoveries made by a recent scientific expedition of 
Bari and Lakuta natives in another continent. The 
report of this expedition reads in part: 


In the region of the Upper Mississippi and its major 
tributaries, among such tribes as the Wisconsians, the 
Illinoisans, the Indianians and the Non-Partisan tribes 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas, the custom is to select 
every four years a chieftain, resident at the national 
kraal called Washington, whose chief function is to 
make rain, develop a high production of sun-light, ward 
off cyclones, and in every other way promote the growth 
of the crops and the hogs upon which these tribes de- 
pend for their subsistence. If climatic conditions have 
been unfavorable under a chieftain of one great clan, 
known as the Republicans, the tribesmen replace him 
with a chieftain from another clan, known as the Demo- 
crats, and vice versa. The Republicans have amassed 
a large collection of magic rain-stones, such as Home 
Markets, American Standards of Living, Foreign Pau- 
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per Labor, etc. When the kettle begins to boil, once 
every four years, they plunge these magic stones into 
the hot water and, taking up a magician’s wand, known 
as the Tariff, they perform incantations with it, and 
immediately the rain begins to fall, the crops begin. to 
burgeon, and the hogs begin to fatten like anything. 


Racial dissimilarities should not be allowed to 
blind us to certain like-mindedness which character- 
izes the human race everywhere. 


New York TIMES. 


Harry T. Burleigh 

It has been brilliant personality as much as mu- 
sical ability that has won for Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, a Negro, both the coveted position of bari- 
tone soloist at St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Manhattan, and the sincere esteem with 
which he is regarded by all members of both the 
congregation and the choir. 

The high arches of the church are wrapped in 
shadows, the stained glass windows show dully in 
the sunless late afternoon. A few dark forms 
shift in the dark recesses of the pews. Suddenly 
a distant chorus of singing voices is heard. It 
comes nearer. A procession of white-frocked boys 
appears, their little faces lifted as their tender 
voices quaver on the still air. They are followed 
by a group of maidens, white-frocked, too, with 
black caps surmounting their waxen faces. They 
take their places in the choir seats, now illumined 
by unseen light. Little girls in blue vestments with 
white Puritan hoods upon their heads follow in 
the procession. Then tall men, white-garmented, 
and singing with strong, melodious voices. The 
procession is ended with a single striking figure 
whose mellow voice is heard above the rest. The 
figure of Harry T. Burleigh. Burleigh, the 
mulatto. 

It is not long before the full, rich tones of the 
mulatto’s voice are heard through the still majesty 
of the church: 

“Could ye not watch with Me one brief hour? 

Could ye not pity My sorest need? 

Ah, if ye sleep while the tempests lower, 

Surely, My friends, | am lone indeed.” 

His voice swells and recedes, tenderly, reverently. 
Soon the chorus of the choir sings, seventy voices 
in rising and falling cadences. But dominant 
through the vesper singing is the full voice of 
Burleigh. 

After the service you go to speak with him. 
He meets you graciously; his dusky face lights with 
kindly wrinkles. 

“I’m glad you like my singing,” he says, but his 
conversation is broken off by a group of admirers 
who have come to shake hands with him. The 
one group is displaced by another, eager for a 
word from the musician. He greets them with 
equal enthusiasm and friendliness. 

“Carrie, I haven’t seen you for years. It is good 
of you to come and hear me,” he says to one. 

“T held Carrie in my arms when she was a 
baby,” he explains. 

An old friend brings up some strangers to in- 


troduce to the musician, that they might un- 
derstand and appreciate the personality of the 
man. The pastor comes up. 

“That was fine, Burleigh. You are a great 
man.” 

You are struck with a sense of unreality, of 
fantasy. Pale white faces smiling, white hands 
shaking the strong dark one, white personalities 
encompassed by the greatness of the colored man. 

You are anxious to find the reason, to know the 
secret of his popularity. Finally, the last strag- 
glers of the host of admirers have shaken his hand 
and departed. Only a mulatto girl lingers in 
the shadows. He takes you to a pew next to 
that of J. Pierpont Morgan. At last you may 
talk uninterruptedly. 

“If my work will do anything to bridge over 
the chasm that exists between the white and the 
colored race,” he begins, “it will not have been in 
vain. We are all brothers, why do we not live 
together as brothers? 

“The whites have strange misconceptions about 
the Negroes,” he continued. ‘Take music, for 
instance. They accept the Negro jazz, and think 
that it is all there is to their music. The colored 
race is nothing more than a group of wandering 
minstrels, according to the opinions of many 
whites.” His face lights suddenly. “But they 
are beginning to wake up. They begin to see 
that they are neglecting a musical gold-mine in not 
recognizing more of the Negro music.” 

On March 30, a full program of Negro Spiri- 
tuals arranged by Mr. Burleigh was given at St. 
George’s to celebrate his thirty years’ membership 
of the choir. It was at this service that people 
were turned away from the doors because of the 
astonishing numbers attending. 

“I hope I have been able in some measure to 
help the public to understand that spiritual songs 
are not minstrels, but are serious anthems in which 
the spiritual feeling of a race finds expression. 
It is too bad that the prejudice of the white race 
has caused them to neglect this music for so long. 
It has been their loss. But if they accept it and 
assimilate it, it will give new vigor to American 
music.” 

Marion T. Byrnes in the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., EAGLE. 


In the South 


The migrations have brought the race ques- 
tion to the fore. In most of this discussion free 
admission has been made that Negroes in south- 
ern communities have labored under handicaps 
which are unnecessary and unjust, and which 
justice-loving men must join in removing. South- 
ern colleges are tackling this work as a part of 
their regular tasks, and about seventy southern 
colleges are now giving courses in some phase 
of race relations. Students are keenly interested 
and ready to face the question with open-minded- 
ness and sympathy. In two of the States there is 
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a definite effort to introduce into the grade and 
high schools some course that will give to white 
children in their early years a proper attitude to 
their colored fellow citizens. The migrations will 
make it very much easier to get school authorities 
to consider such projects. Economic leaders are 
alert and the outcome will undoubtedly be im- 
proved economic conditions for Negroes. Federal 
farm loans will hereafter be much more easily 
available to Negroes struggling to acquire lands. 
The improvement of Negro schools has been greater 
this year than in any other. The lynching record 
for the nation is about half what it was in 1922. 
A movement for justice in the petty courts is 
led by an ex-governor. Savannah had been dom- 
inated by a ring which gave a wet and inefficient 
government. An independent candidate was put 
out by indignant citizens. Members of the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Cooperation discovered that 
twenty-two hundred Negroes were registered and 
qualified to vote. In spite of some efforts to 
intimidate the timid and to corrupt the unscrupu- 
lous, almost a solid block of Negro votes was cast 
for the good-government candidate. He was 
elected by a majority of 2,500. The most brilliant 
editor in one of the blackest Southern States re- 
cently said to a group of his associates: 

“You know that the present political status of 
the Negro cannot continue if we continue our 
policy of education. We must see to it that the 
transition is made so as to arouse the minimum of 
race prejudice and bring the greatest good to all 
concerned.” 

These are remarkable statements. They mean 
a growing recognition of both the human and the 
economic value of the Negro in the South, and a 
southern willingness to work at the perpetual prob- 
lem of race adjustment in the best spirit and with 
a realization of how profoundly the readjustment 
will have to be made. The North can profitably 
consider some things the South is doing to promote 
inter-racial appreciation and justice. 

Will W. Alexander in THE CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, New York City. 


Who’s 


Dr. Melville J. Herskovits is a Doctor of Philosophy of 
Columbia University, Fellow of the National Research 
Council, and is engaged at present in an anthropological 
study dealing with race crossings. 

J. Milton Sampson was formerly a professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Virginia Union University in Richmond. 

Anna B. Towse is one of the editers of the “American 
Child Health” magazine. 

Montgomery Gregory is a professor of English at 
Howard University. 


K. K. K. 


Suppressed instincts, so the current psychologists 
tell us, have a way of bulging to the surface, 
no matter how tightly the inhibitory lids are 
screwed down. 

The elaborate ritualism and nomenclature and 
strange regalia of the Ku Klux Klan illustrate 
the theory. 

The Klan is essentially a Puritan organiza- 
tion in the narrowest sense of the word Puritan. 
But there is in every man’s nature, even in the 
Puritan’s nature, a desire for something romantic 
and adventurous and unconventional. 


The Klansmen could have come out in the open 
with their anti-Semitism, their anti-Catholicism, 
their anti-Negroism; they might have organized, 
frankly and candidly, a political party based upon 
these racial and religious prejudices and hatreds. 

But they preferred secrecy; the cover of dark- 
ness, mystery; the burning of fiery crosses—the 
craving for something picturesque through their 
puritanism. They wear masks and talk of 
Wizards; they are satisfying an ancient instinct 
for the romantic, consciously or unconsciously, 
along with their prejudices and hatreds. 

But the Ku Klux Klan derives immediately from 
Puritanism, and back of that, very anciently, from 
the Gothic; the hatred of the Oriental, the Latin, 
the Latinized Celt, and the African is an affair 
of the blood and nerves. Very ancient enmities, 
older than the Roman empire, are trying to ex- 
press themselves again in this happy and favored 
republic of ours, which enjoys the inestimable 
benefits of such a wonderful Constitution. It 
has always been a mistake to regard America 
as a land populated by new people; we are all 
Old World peoples, working out in a new coun- 
try, in slightly different ways, the things we 
brought here with us. It would be one of the 
major triumphs of all time if we only could 
work them out calmly, sensibly, peacefully, tol- 
erantly, cooperatively. 

New York HERALD. 


Who 


Eric D. Walrond is a fiction writer and essayist and 
contributor to several important literary and sociological 
publications. 


Gordon H. Simpson is the Industrial Secretary of the 
St. Louis Urban League. 
George J. Baldwin was formerly the President of the 
Savannah, Ga, Chamber of Commerce. 
Emmett J. Scott is Secretary-Treasurer of Howard 
University. 


L. Hollingsworth Wood is the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Urban League Board. 
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Charles West 


T HE HONOR of being elected an alternate-at-large 
for the National Republican State Convention, in 
New York City, is Mrs. Louise M. Fayerweather'’s. 
Mrs. Fayerweather is a citizen of the 18th Assembly 
District, Kings County, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

# 

Charles West, of Washington and Jefferson Uni- 
versity, has again captured the Collegiate Pentathlon. 
He is shown in the broad jump event, leaping 22 feet, 
one and one-eighth inches, and making the score of 13 
points. 

The first colored member of the National Board of 
the Y.W.C.A., in New York City, has been elected in 
the person of Mrs. George E. Haynes. Mrs. Haynes is 
a Baptist, and a member of the Colored Branch of the 
New York City Y.W.C.A., and the Council on Colored 


Work. 

Eighteen men and two women formed the Business 
Men’s Party, which recently toured the South and 
Middle West. The trip consumed two weeks and the 
following cities were visited: Baltimore, Md.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Durham and Raleigh, 
N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Savannah and Atlanta, Ga.; 
Tuskegee, Montgomery and Birmingham, Ala.; Mem- 
phis and Nashville, Tenn.; Louisville, Ky.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa. The party 
was made up of Mrs. Maude Lawrence, Nahum D. 
Brascher, Claude A. Barnett, Frank Gillespie and M. 
Davis Carey of Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. W. R. Valentine 
of Bordentown, N. J.; Dr. William H. Smith of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Thomas R. Smith, Howard Venable, Truly 
Hatchett and William L. Fitzgerald of Baltimore, Md.; 
Floyd J. Snelson, Jr., of Louisville, Ky.; Payton S. 
Rose and Dr. S. O. Cherry of Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. C. 
Spaulding and J. M. Avery of Durham, N. C.; A. B. 
Pilkington, James H. Hubert, Charles S. Johnson and 
J. R. E. Lee of New York City. Mr. Lee, who is Field 
Secretary of the National Urban League, was the pro- 
moter of the tour. 


At a recent meeting of the Council on Colored Work 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. the follow- 
ing action was taken: “While a growing interpretation 
of brotherhood has reduced the toll of life through 
lynching during the last year some 50 per cent, there 
is still imperative need for a nation-wide campaign in 
education which will result not only in the enactment 
of laws but the enforcement of such laws. 


“As law enforcement depends upon right attitudes of 
mind, we, the Council on Colored Work of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
would urge upon our entire Association body a new and 
earnest effort to create right public opinion toward 
the complete eradication of mob violence and lynching 
in this country.” The chairman of the Council is Mary 
L. Westbrook; the secretary, Eva D. Bowles. 

Among the accomplishments of the New Jersey Urban 
League, in Newark, during the past year were 1248 in- 
dustrial placements and the opening of six industrial 
plants to Negro workers; the handling of 111 cases, in- 
cluding juvenile, family, school, hospital and _institu- 
tional; attendance upon 585 babies in the Well Baby 
Clinic; the cleaning up of 486 back-yards during the 
National Health Week Campaign. The staff for the 
League includes an executive secretary, William M. 
Ashby; case worker, Miss Anna L. Holbrook; matron, 
Miss Sally J. Adams; stenographer, Miss Estelle C. 
Ridley; employment secretary, Miss Emelia Vaughn. 

* 

The State Y.M.C.A. of Kentucky recently held its 
annual Older Colored Boys’ Conference in Ashland. 
The purpose of these conferences is to develop the 
spirit of comradeship and inter-racial good will and 
to encourage the boys in securing the best preparation 
for life work. Mr. P. C. Dix and Dr. James Bond are 
in charge of this branch of the Y.M.C.A. 

Mrs. George S. Williams, a colored woman of 
Savannah, Ga., has the distinction of being appointed 
a member of the National Committee of the Republican 


Party. 


In Sumter, S. C., the Atlantic Coast Line Company 
has awarded a 
medal to Richard 
Singleton, who i 


has completed 
Tox 


service. 
Singleton en- 
tered the employ 
of the company 
in 1870 and was 
retired on a pen- 
sion in 1923, 
with a record of 
53 years. He 
was employed as 
a crossing watch- 
man. 
* 

Mary Eliza- 
beth West is a 
colored student 
in the 1924 class 
at Wellesley Col- 
lege. She has 
won the Durand 
Scholarship, — 
the highest that 
Wellesley gives 
—and the Phi 
Beta Kappa key. 


fifty years of 
r. 


Mrs. L. M. Faverweather 
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